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Resolution 

Now  I  must  learn  to  lean  upon  myself: 
To  be  sufficient  to  myself,  and  strong, 
For  here  love  cannot  be  completely  mine; 
I  am  alone,  'though  I  almost  belong. 

—  Priscilla  Pedersen,  '64 
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&u  Courant 


IN  Rumer  Godden's  The  River,  the  declension  of  helium  and 
the  conjugation  of  amo  are  the  first  Latin  lessons  that  Harriet 
learns.  Rebellious  against  the  significance  of  this,  she  says,  "...  I 
think  I  could  live  very  well  without  a  war  .  .  .  and  I  suppose 
without  being  loved".  Yet  Harriet's  childhood  in  great  part  is 
taken  up  in  an  often  painful  search  for  love,  and  because  of  her 
search  she  involves  the  people  around  her  in  constant  warring. 
Love  and  war,  so  closely  related  here,  are  essential  to  her  nature. 
In  Anna  Karenina,  Anna  evinces  a  contrary  and  quarrelsome  atti- 
tude towards  the  very  man  from  whom  she  seeks  affection.  Her 
love  for  him  causes  her  to  resent  him  and  the  emotion  which  he 
inspires  in  her,  and  conflict  becomes  inevitable.  Betty  Smith's  Flo, 
in  Tomorrow  Will  Be  Better,  expresses  her  love  for  her  daughter 
by  continually  nagging  her;  any  other  means  of  communication  is 
alien  to  Flo's  temperament. 

War  is  then  an  element  of  love.  Harriet  causes  strife  by  per- 
sistently endeavoring  to  understand  the  people  she  loves  through 
analysis  of  their  attitudes.  But  her  questions  demand  too  much 
of  them  and  only  give  rise  to  annoyance  on  their  part.  Anna  is 
antagonistic  towards  Vronsky  because  she  is  unsure  of  his  love  and 
her  pride  is  offended,  her  security  threatened.  Flo  nags  her  daugh- 
ter in  fear  of  showing  any  normal  signs  of  affection,  which  would 
be  sentimental. 

As  man  must  love,  so  must  he  also  involve  himself  in  war.  Love, 
despite  its  connotation,  is  not  wholly  peaceful  in  nature. 

C.  F. 
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Winnie  The  Culprit 


TO  me,  Theodore  Emmanuel  Droopy-Trousers  always  seemed 
the  epitome  of  "sober,  steadfast,  and  dcmure"-ness.  He  was  a 
physics  professor  at  M.I.T.  and  I  saw  him  quite  often  going  in  or 
out  of  the  lab.  An  oldish  bachelor,  at  least  forty-seven,  he  always 
wore  pants  that  were  too  long  in  the  legs  and  bunched  over  his 
shoes  (hence  the  name  Droopy-Trousers).  I  suppose  this  was  an 
effort  to  hide  the  fact  that  his  shoes  laced  five  times  rather  than 
the  collegiate  one  or  two.  He  also  had  the  conventional  features: 
one  head,  two  eyes;  ears,  nose,  mouth,  two  arms,  two  legs,  and 
two  feet. 

About  January  of  last  year  I  began  to  notice  that  Professor 
Droopy-Trousers  was  acting  very  strangely.  Passing  him  in  the  hall, 
I  could  swear  I  heard  him  mumbling,  "Wheezles  and  sneezles". 
In  the  parking  lot  one  arctic  morning,  he  greeted  me  with,  "How 
cold  my  nose,  tiddlely  ..."  and  his  words  perched  frostily  on  the 
air  in  front  of  him.  When  I  ventured  a  "Pum",  I  was  swept  up  by 
a  long  monologue  concerning  the  wonders  of  A. A.  Milne.  Ordinar- 
ily on  such  mornings  Droopy-Trousers  would  pound  out  a  "lovely 
weather  we're  having"  through  the  air  waves  and  punch  his  gloves 
to  show  he  really  meant  it. 

After  this  incident  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  myself  pur- 
sued one  day  by  a  breathless  Professor,  carefully  manipulating  his 
legs  and  trousers  so  as  not  to  trip  himself  or  me  (he  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  practice),  who  clasped  my  hand  (in  a  most  un- 
romantic  fashion,  gentle  reader  —  i.e.,  all  thoughts  of  budding 
romances  must  be  forgotten)  and  beseeched  me  to  give  him  the  last 
line  of  "John  had  great  big  waterproof  boots  on,  John  had  a  great 
big  waterproof  hat  ..."  He  couldn't  remember  what  came  next. 
I  made  a  great  point  of  thinking  and  deliberating  and  said,  "Wasn't 
it  something  about  a  coat?  'John  had  a  great  big  mackintosh  on, 
and  that  said  John  is  that'?"  Actually  I  knew  it  all  the  time;  who 
could  forget  rainy  afternoons  curled  around  Winnie  The  Pooh?  I 
just  didn't  have  the  heart  to  make  old  Droopy-Trousers  feel  inferior. 

After  Christmas,  the  Professor  stopped  me  in  the  corridor  and 
asked  me  politely  if  I  wouldn't  come  to  tea  the  following  Saturday. 
I  accepted,  magna  cum  glee. 
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Next  Saturday  at  four  I  rang  the  doorbell  at  the  Droopy-Trouser 
home.  I  was  led  into  a  simple  yet  dignified  living  room  by  an 
elderly  maid.  There  I  was  greeted  by  the  Professor.  The  room 
was  pale  green,  the  carpet  dark  green;  the  three  chairs  were  green, 
maroon  (Droopy-Trousers  had  graduated  from  Harvard),  and 
brown.  On  the  walls  were  several  prints  of  Paris  and  London 
and  some  original  lithographs.  The  maid  served  us  a  formal  tea 
on  a  lovely  mahogany  table.  Droopy-Trousers  talked  of  the  weather 
and  the  experiments  he  was  doing  with  soap  bubbles.  When  we 
had  both  finished  our  tea,  he  stood  up  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  show  me  something.  I  got  up  and  followed  him  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  there  was  a  door.  He  opened  the  door  and  I  found 
myself  staring  at  a  small  library.  On  the  desk  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  there  were  two  books,  Plato's  Dialogues,  and  The  House  at 
Pooh  Corner.  On  top  of  the  bookcase  sat  a  brown  teddy  bear. 

Ivers  Bever,  '64 
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November 


In  this  falling  season,  dancing,  wc  go 
hand  in  hand 

into  the  cold  yawn  of  winter. 

October,  and  the  trees  still  lived; 
onr  fertile  earth  nursed  them, 

screaming  "blaze", 
and  the  laughing  full-bellied  god 

goaded  green  leaves  into  chaos. 

This  is  the  falling  season  of  grayness, 
huddled  in  a  dirty  shroud  .  .  . 

Singing,  hand  in  hand,  we  run  through 

endless  bleak  streets  of  gray. 

Slate  gray,  pale  gray,  green  gray 
and  the  color  that  is  the  November  sky. 

A  falling,  a  waiting,  stinging  cold  .  .  . 
On  we  go,  in  this  falling  season, 

into  the  maw,  into  the  cold  crop, 
into  the  gaping, 
gray-waiting  mouth  of  winter. 

ROSEMARIE  MONATT, 
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Hilary  Hayes 


The  Trouble  With  Sam 


"¥7K)R  crying  out  loud,  will  ya  wait  for  the  signal,  Sam!"  yells 
MJ  Mike  from  his  swinging  booth  over  the  platform  of  the  T.V. 
studio.  Sam  has  a  habit  of  humming  the  baseball  scores  to  himself 
while  he  is  fumbling  around  the  microphone.  "This  kid  doesn't 
give  you  time  to  part  your  hair,"  says  Mike,  moving  in  with  the 
camera.  "O.K.,  now  roll  it,  Sam!" 

Sam  starts  the  advertisement  film:  a  chorus  of  voices  chimes, 
"Insect,  insect,  fly,  fly,  here  comes  Raid,  Raid  ..." 

"Unh-unh,  Sam  baby,"  wails  Mike,  swallowing  his  cigar.  "This 
program's  being  sponsored  by  Wizard  Air  Freshener." 

"Sorry,  Mike.  I  forgot.  Yesterday  it  was  Raid,  see,  and  ..." 

"O.K.,  leave  it.  We'll  stick  Wizard  in  somewheres  else.  You  ex- 
plain it  to  the  big  guys,  though." 

By  this  time  Joe  has  succeeded  in  yelling  into  the  microphone 
for  all  Essex  county  to  hear  the  well-toned  phrase,  "Boy,  you're 
a  jerk,  Sammy!" 

At  quarter  of  seven  Sam  leaves  the  studio  and  usually  heads 
for  the  Rexall  drugstore  where  his  girl,  Vicky,  works  at  the  soda 
fountain.  Sam  rounds  the  corner  of  the  street  and  puts  on  his 
tie,  saying  to  himself,  "When  I  get  my  check,  I'll  take  Vicky  to 
see  the  kind  of  work  a  waitress  does  in  a  parlor  restaurant." 

Sam  ambles  in  and  Vicky  says,  "What'll  you  have  with  your 
hamburg,  Sammy?" 

"Hiya,  Pumpkins,"  says  he.  "I'll  have  coffee,  thanks." 

"Bet  you  can't  guess  what  I'm  going  to  get  you  for  Easter,  Sammy." 

"But  you  just  gave  me  something  for  Valentine's  Day,  honey." 

"No,  silly,  that  was  Valley  Forge  Day.  Anyways,  I  just  might 
not  tell  you  that  it's  gonna  be  a  straw  hat  for  you  to  wear  to  the 
games." 

"Aw,  com'on  lambie-pie,  you're  not  buying  me  no  snapper  dap- 
per gent's  uniform.  Then  again,  I  just  might  like  that.  Say,  honey, 
let's  go  down  to  Tad's.  The  boys  are  watching  the  big  game  on  T.V." 

Vicky  and  Sam  each  buy  a  pack  of  gum  and  walk  down  the  street 
beyond  the  railroad  tracks  to  Tad's  grocery  store,  where  they  offer 
service  with  a  T.V.  As  they  enter,  Joe  is  yelling,  "Giants  holding 
the  bag,  nine  to  five." 
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"Dodgers  up.  Hi  Vicks,"  says  Mike,  lighting  the  filter  end  of  a 
cigarette. 

"Hiya  slobs,"  says  Sammy,  hauling  up  a  stool  for  Vicky.  "Guess 
we  better  do  something  about  those  Giant-killers,  huh." 

"Give  it  all  ya  got,  Margraves,"  mumbles  Al,  munching  a  pickle. 
"What  a  pass!" 

During  the  Chevy  II  advertisement,  Sam  says,  "First  it's  news- 
paper, then  radio,  then  T.V.  There's  something  about  T.V.  that 
brings  you  the  picture  live." 

"Sammy,"  cries  Polly,  Tad's  wife,  "there's  a  call  for  you." 

"That's  Mom  calling  for  hamburg."  He  walks  out. 

Fifth  inning  begins.  "Williams,  watch  what  you're  hitting," 

"Come  on,  McAulay,  throw  him  a  jammer!" 

Sam  comes  back  and  explains  to  the  boys  that  it's  the  boss  who 
wants  to  use  his  collie  dog,  Rover,  for  the  Purina  Dog  Chow 
advertisement  the  next  day.  "Poor  critter,  I  forgot  to  tell  them 
he  hates  the  junk.  Well,  Mom's'll  be  wanting  me  for  supper.  Vicky, 
won't  you  come?  See  you,  men." 

"So  long,  Sammy." 

Sam  and  Vicky  walk  back  up  through  town  and  as  they  watch 
the  flicker  of  the  Coca-Cola  sign,  they  agree  that  it  is  a  grand 
evening.  When  they  arrive  at  the  house  on  the  side  of  the  park, 
they  find  Sam's  mother  ironing  with  the  iron  unplugged. 

"Hello  children,"  says  she.  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute.  Sammy, 
did  you  pick  up  the  laundry  at  Yoko's?" 

"Uh,  no,  I  guess  not,"  says  Sam,  plugging  in  the  iron. 

"That's  O.K.,  It'll  stay  cleaner  there  for  sure." 

Vicky,  Sam,  and  Mom  trail  around  the  kitchen  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  taking  things  out  of  the  icebox  and  heating  them  up. 

Sam  says  to  Vicky,  "Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  races  tomorrow?" 

"Good  idea,"  answers  Vicky,  serving  Mom  more  rice  on  her  butter. 

"Sammy,  did  you  bring  home  a  check  from  the  studio?"  asks  Mom. 

"Well,  I'll  be  griddled.  Today  is  payday.  You  see,  I  went  out 
the  back  door  and  it  plumb  slipped  my  mind.  Funny  how  you  know 
something  and  then  you  don't.  Vicky,  how  about  another  string  of 
spaghetti?" 
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The  Mole 

The  mouldy  mole 

Works  just  below  the  surface  in  the  dark. 
Whereas  the  lark 

Soaring  aloft  can  see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 
A  pest  upon  the  mole  —  grubbing  for  marks! 

I'm  all  for  larks! 

MUTHONI  GlTHUNGO,  '63 
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Snow  Leaves 

Just  yesterday 
I  was 

Just  watching 

Fresh  fallen  leaves  mingled 

with  snow. 

I  wonder 

I  was  just  thinking 

what  will  the  great  pumpkin  do? 

And  what 

will  happen  to  that  robin 
who  is  sitting  there 
Bewildered? 

Lois  Golden,  '63 
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Emory  Wood 


Sarabande 


DAVID  Zurnomsky  loped  gratefully  off  the  soccer  field  at  the 
end  of  the  half  and  sank  down  beside  his  friend,  Andrew 
Aristotle  Kabalevsekov. 

Andrew  raised  his  eyes  from  the  particular  dusty  tuft  of  grass 
at  which  he  had  been  gazing  abstractedly  since  the  beginning  of 
the  game  and  began  to  take  in  his  surroundings.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  he  noted  with  surprise,  and  the  dusty  tan  of  the  soccer  field 
was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  brilliant  red,  yellow,  orange  of  the 
trees  surrounding  the  field.  The  milling  players,  each  tagged  with 
a  large  red  or  blue  square  in  the  middle  of  his  back  to  indicate 
his  team,  and  each  with  emphatic  white  felt  digits  to  indicate 
his  individuality,  were  noisy  and  purposeless,  but  appeared  pictur- 
esque and  collegiate.  Andrew  smiled  to  himself  when  he  realized 
that  he  had  no  notion  of  his  own  number.  He  laughed  aloud,  and 
now,  his  curiosity  seriously  aroused,  he  decided  to  recognise  the 
presence  of  his  bench  companion. 
"Hey,  Dave,  what's  my  number?" 
"What?" 

He  turned  his  back  on  his  colloquist  to  make  his  meaning  clearer. 
"The  number  on  the  back  of  my  uniform." 
"Oh.  Seventy-three." 

"How  singularly  distinguishing.  Listen,  my  friend,  your  concert 
last  night  was  something  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  think  it  was  a  bit 
over  the  heads  of  the  populace  of  North  Chester.  But  I  won't  forget 
your  Sarabande  for  a  long  spell  —  so  tranquil  and  contrapuntally 
sad  —  although  I'm  afraid  old  Chester  Academy  might.  In  fact  I'm 
not  sure  if  any  of  your  legato  and  smooth  octaves  in  the  Grave  of 
the  Beethoven  penetrated  the  grunts,  program-droppings,  and  foot- 
shufflings  of  the  audience.  They  couldn't  have  been  bored  with 
the  way  you  played  the  ..." 

"No,  I  played  very  poor.  I  shall  not  forgive  myself." 

"Please,  it  is  irritating  to  talk  about  forgiveness  for  a  concert 
which  was  perfect  in  every  respect  except  one  for  which  you  were 
not  responsible.  A  pianist  can  make  his  audience  react  and  respond 
but  cannot  be  expected  to  make  his  audience  behave.  How  could 
they  cough  and  squirm?" 
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"Andrew,  arc  you  praising  the  concert  or  perhaps  you  are  un- 
happy after  I  played.  I  do  not  understand." 

Shouts,  rahs,  and  whistles  as  one  team  was  victorious. 
"I  am  deposed." 

"No,  you  are  far  more  learned  than  I  shall  ever  be.  You  do 
calculus,  you  have  acted  in  the  plays,  you  win  the  science  prize, 
you  are  on  the  honor  roll,  you  write,  you  give  speeches,  you  know 
German  and  French,  and  you  are  an  excellent  pianist.  I  cannot 
even  talk  English  and  can  only  play  the  piano  in  concerts  for  my 
life." 

"Oh,  you  fortunate,  gloriously  badly  rounded  individual!  You 
have  been  spared  a  fleeting  glance  at  Cicero's  prose,  a  dash  of 
Greek,  a  brief  history  of  art,  a  quick  glimpse  at  the  guts  of  a  frog, 
and  a  few  lines  of  Milton.  It  is  what  I  call  a  cocktail  party  educa- 
tion, and  ..." 

"Andrew,  you  are  very  bitter." 

"I  know.  It's  Monday." 

"Education  is  not  so  bad  if  you  do  not  become  worried  what  it 
is  for.  Of  course  I  would  rather  practice  because  I  know  why  I 
do  it,  but  education  is  not  so  bad.  That  is  why  I  am  here  ..." 

" — playing  soccer!  Listen,  don't  let  frogs'  guts  or  Cicero  tempt 
you.  Stick  with  the  music.  You  have  a  career  ahead,  my  friend." 

A  shrill,  annoying  whistle  pierced  the  conversation.  The  voice 
of  the  coach  bellowed,  "Kabalevsekov,  Zurnomsky,  and  Smith  sub- 
stitute for  Reinhold,  Townley,  and  Holmes.  Come  on,  get  moving. 
The  score  is  18  to  16,  Blue." 

David,  Andrew,  and  their  three  indicated  companions  meandered 
to  their  assigned  positions;  a  short  whistle  spurt  heralded  the 
beginning  of  the  last  quarter.  The  Reds  were  ruthless,  slamming, 
pestering,  berging,  shoving.  Two  players  were  badly  kicked  and 
limped  in  a  desultory  fashion  to  the  reviving  bench.  No  goals 
were  gained.  The  game  was  rough  and  poorly  played. 

"Watch  it  there,"  admonished  the  coach. 

A  boy  was  kicked,  knocked  down,  and  almost  trampled  before  the 
frenzied  players  recognised  the  shrill  whistle  and  drew  back  con- 
cerned. 

"Hey,  coach,  come  here  quick.  His  hand  is  mashed.  It  looks 
pretty  bad." 

"Zurnomsky,  are  you  hurt?" 
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Susan  Localio 


The  Fly 


ROW  upon  row  of  students  were  waiting,  nervously  quizzing 
each  other,  checking  the  ink  supplies  of  their  pens.  I  could 
just  hear  bits  of  conversation:  "...  till  three  o'clock  this  morning. 
Thank  God  for  'Nodoze'  .  .  .  Swill's  exams  are  always  bad  .  .  .  " — 
nothing  encouraging.  The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Williams  walked 
in  with  a  manila  folder  under  his  arm.  The  study  hall  was  suddenly 
quiet. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen." 
"Morning,  sir." 

He  laid  the  folder  on  the  desk  and  opened  it.  He  removed  the 
clip  from  the  neat  pile  of  papers. 
"Carter  and  Adams  pass  these  out." 

Each  boy  took  the  stack  that  was  handed  to  him  and  distributed 
it.  I  could  see  that  the  exam  was  three  mimeographed  sheets  stapled 
together.  Why  did  I  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room  ...  so  long  to 
wait  .  .  .  it's  about  time! 

"You  will  be  allowed  three  hours  for  this  exam.  Do  not  leave 
the  room  before  twelve  o'clock.  I  suggest  that  you  allow  one  hour 
for  the  second  part.  Good  luck,  gentlemen." 

"Define  each  of  the  following  literary  terms  and  discuss."  It 
didn't  look  too  bad.  The  boys  began  to  write,  pausing  at  times  to 
glance  at  the  clock  or  stare  out  the  window.  After  a  while  you 
could  hear  them  one  by  one  turn  the  page  to  start  work  on  the 
second  sheet. 

.  .  .  Wilson  —  how  could  he  finish  those  questions  so  fast?  I 
better  get  busy.  Identifications:  "Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I."  — 
T.S.  Eliot,  The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock.  This  really  isn't 
bad.  Old  Swill  is  getting  soft.  Of  course  I  did  study  all  weekend. 
Hey,  Swill's  left.  He's  not  in  the  room  anymore.  I'm  surprised  he 
trusts  us.  He  must  really  be  getting  soft.  What's  Ames  doing?  It's 
just  like  him  to  sit  way  back  here.  That  guy  never  works.  What  a 
hack!  He's  writing  a  note  to  me.  I'll  ignore  him.  He  won't  get  me 
in  trouble. 

Ames  leaned  over  and  placed  the  note  on  Parker's  desk. 
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.  .  .  Well,  I  might  as  well  read  it  .  .  .  see  what  he  wants  .  .  . 
"What's  the  answer  to  number  2b?"  .  .  .  Just  as  I  thought — 

cheating. 

Parker  looked  up  and  shook  his  head,  "No". 

"()  come  on,  Parker,  don't  be  a  goody.  He  won't  ever  know. 
Come  on,  what's  the  harm?  You  moral  or  something?" 

Some  of  the  boys  turned  around  to  see  what  the  whispering  was 
about.  Parker  met  their  inquiring  looks  and  glanced  at  Ames. 

"No!  Now  shuddup!"  He  went  back  to  the  test. 

"Hey,  come  on,  Parker." 

"Ames,  will  you  shuddup.  I'll  report  you  to  the  proctor  if  you 
don't  stop." 

Ames  passed  another  note:  "Parker,  stop  being  such  a  brown 
and  tell  me  the  answer,  just  this  answer.  Nobody  will  know.  Do 
you  want  me  to  tell  your  friend,  the  proctor  about  that  little 
smoking  party  you  had?  Suspended  for  two  weeks — that's  the  rule." 

...  If  he  dares.  If  he  tells  anyone  about  that.  He  was  in  it  too. 
I  was  depressed  .  .  .  too  much  work  .  .  .  just  one  cigarette.  If 
he  dares. 

"Psst!  Parker  —  just  this  one  answer.  What's  the  difference? 
Come  on,  be  a  good  pal.  Or  do  you  want  to  be  suspended?" 

...  If  I  am  .  .  .  I've  got  to  shut  him  up  somehow  .  .  .  who 
would  know?  None  of  the  guys  would  see  ...  if  they  did  no  one 
would  tell  .  .  .  No.  I  can't  cheat.  So  what  if  he  thinks  I'm  a  brown. 

The  room  was  hot  and  oppressive.  There  was  a  fly  buzzing 
around. 

.  .  .  Ames  is  like  that  fly.  Why  can't  he  leave  me  alone!  I  wonder 
if  he  would  tell  about  that  smoking.  Look  at  him.  What  a  rat. 
never  did  a  stitch  of  work  in  his  life.  He'll  flunk  out  this  year  for 
sure  .  .  .  Will  he  tell? 

Ames  turned  around  again.  "Hey  Parker,  remember  —  suspen- 
sion." 

"O  Christ!  O.K.!  It's  Shelley  —  Adonais.  Now  lay  off!" 

Mr.  Williams  stood  at  the  door,  a  disappointed  look  on  his  face. 
"Gentlemen,  it  is  twelve  o'clock.  You  may  leave.  Parker  and  Ames, 
I'd  like  to  speak  to  you." 
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Jet  Smooth 


We  saw  the  miles 
And  never  the  faces 
Places  and  places 
Bar  after  bar 
Wind  round  our  faces 
Cliff-skirting  races 
Chasing 
Racing 

Places  and  places 

Bar  after  bar 

Follow  that  Vespa 

To  the  casino 

Never  the  faces 

In  rhythms  bizarre 

Hand  him  a  Coka 

More  orangina 

Come  to  the  villa 

Racing 

Chasing 

David's  Ferrari 

At  a  hundred  and  twenty 

More  than  the  faces 

Always  the  smiles 

Lois  Golden,  '63 
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The  Nomad 


IN  San  Francisco  it  was  —  a  city  of  views  —  from  the  hills  of 
great  height  where  the  artist  balances  on  the  peak  of  his  crea- 
tivity, the  thinker  on  the  columns  of  sure  thought,  and  the  lover 
soars  over  the  orange  cable  of  the  Golden  Gate  with  harmonies  of 
love  on  wing,  to  the  plains  or  lowlands  of  a  street  called  Market. 
A  street  of  musclebound  men  whose  thoughts  cannot  reach  the  hills, 
the  peak,  but  must  roll  in  drink  and  seduction  at  a  fast  hard  pace 
with  no  time,  except  for  a  poor  fanatic  who  builds  sand  statues 
of  Christ  for  eighty  hours  to  be  kicked  in  at  the  thigh  by  a  passing 
Judas.  A  city  of  hills  for  a  young  girl  to  wander  up  and  down 
until  her  legs  and  very  purity  ached.  Such  a  wanderer  was  I  one  day. 

I  began,  young,  down  in  the  market  district  on  a  street  extending 
to  the  water  and  the  wharves.  I  took  large  strides,  free  strides  past 
old  bricked  buildings.  Two  little  Japanese  boys  yelled  across  the 
street,  their  kite  trailing  behind  them,  "Hey,  your  slip's  showing!" 
and  I  looked  down,  relieved,  and  yelled,  "Ah!  Thank  you,  so  it  is." 

Down  the  wide  street  to  the  pitted  ruin  of  a  sewer  where  the  con- 
struction men  paused,  shyly  looking  up  as  I  inspected,  saying  in 
their  eyes,  "What's  she  doin'  interested  in  our  drilling  and  sewer?" 
And  on  I  went,  following  a  family  to  see  the  stage  coach  of  the 
wrild  Barbary  Coast  Fandago,  the  fair  going  on  in  a  fenced-off 
portion  of  the  market  district.  Two  wooly  sweatered  college  boys 
stood  opposite,  watching.  I  gave  them  a  stare  of  one  of  ancient 
Crete  over  my  spectacles,  feeling  so  very  old  yet  unsure.  I  walked 
on  with  a  stern  expression,  crossing  the  paths  of  these  fashioned 
young  men  and  of  drunken  Irishmen,  until  garage  attendents 
yelled  that  I  ought  to  smile,  things  couldn't  be  that  bad.  I  walked 
and  halted  at  a  brick  Bostonian-looking  house,  went  into  its  court- 
yard and  found  the  elegant  law  firm  of  Belli  where  the  offices  had 
bear  rugs  on  the  floors.  I  walked  again  up  into  North  Beach, 
passed  doors  tattoed  by  the  artists  with  purple  onions  and  elongated 
maidens,  climbed  another  hill  into  the  Italian  section.  I  looked  up 
at  the  houses,  washed  yellow,  purple,  pink,  with  laundry  on  the 
roofs  and  paused  at  a  church  where  a  bride  stood,  jigging  fidgeting, 
dying  to  go  in,  her  back  to  me,  and  I  bobbed  bv  a  nun  with  a 
bucket  of  water.  An  old  woman  stepped  out  onto  the  steps  of  her 
sidewalk  and  kicked  a  dried  tomato  down  to  her  neighbor's  steps. 
I  threw  it  into  her  garden,  as  1  passed,  and  followed  the  signs  to 
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Telegraph  Hill  to  climb  a  tower  and  see,  through  the  greasy  glass, 
the  houses  and  roof  gardens  and  laundry  of  thousands.  Down 
again  I  hurried;  the  wind  had  come  up.  In  the  distance  the  bells 
played  O  Sanctissima.  The  bride  was  at  last  married,  and  mellowed 
in  an  hour,  as  aged  as  I.  Forgetting  where  to  go  for  the  cable 
car,  I  asked  an  old  Spanish  woman.  Beautifully  old  she  was, 
without  the  rouge  and  tautness  of  so  many  of  the  San  Franciscan 
ladies.  We  noticed  each  other  at  the  same  moment.  She  gave  me 
advice,  but  worried  in  her  eyes  of  the  time,  the  youth,  the  tough 
district,  and  soon  she  left,  having  told  me  little.  I  climbed  up  two 
hills  to  Chinatown  where  I  waited  with  seven  people  in  the  cold 
wind,  a  newspaper  blowing  at  the  ankles  of  two  lovers  —  the 
newspaper,  aged  gray,  blown  round  the  city  for  a  fortnight,  kept 
returning;  and  my  thoughts  grew  gray,  distant,  aged  in  this  wander- 
ing. The  little,  bent,  resigned  men  of  Chinatown  passed,  their 
hands  folded  behind  their  backs,  giving  hisses  at  the  Western,  the 
larger  generation.  Cars  streaked  down  the  hill  before  the  cable 
cars;  a  red  demon  car  streaked  past  with  the  face  of  a  restless 
young  woman,  her  blonde  hair  falling  like  Rapunzel  over  her  face. 
Full  cable  cars  came.  An  empty  one  came  with  two  insolent  drivers, 
singing  and  playing  with  our  tempers  —  they  would  not  take 
us,  and  the  jazz  of  the  bells  of  the  car  echoed,  re-echoed,  until 
at  last  one  came. 

I  went  on  as  the  fog  was  filling  in  the  crevice  of  the  heaven 
where  the  last  sun  had  set  like  a  Japanese  urn.  I  wandered  into 
the  Golden  Gate  park,  collecting:  taking  cones  squirrels  had  gnawed 
from  the  skirts  of  pine  trees,  from  the  refuse  pile  of  a  long 
Oriental  green  house,  among  orchids  in  incubation  and  huge  lob- 
ster-clawed plants,  a  pointed  orange  petal.  I  came  within  the  last 
light  rays,  unfiltered  through  fog,  to  a  Japanest  garden,  a  Tea 
garden  whose  trees  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  sheathed  the  pagodas, 
the  stone  Buddha,  the  teahouse;  whose  paths  of  small  gray  slates 
nestled  small  porcupine  strawberries  and  crossed  streams  and 
bridges;  where  a  handsome  man  saw  me  and  became  seven  years 
again,  caught  in  a  world  smaller  proportions,  but  I  was  three 
again  and  clambered  over  a  steep  wooden  arch  bridge  behind 
Mexican  children,  shouting  and  teasing  their  parents.  I  stood  on 
the  summit  of  my  bridge  and  saw  a  lady  of  beautiful  long  black 
hair,  a  charming  Japanese  princess.  I  came  closer  in  and  spied. 
As  she  lit  a  cigarette  and  drew  in  to  her  a  passing  man,  I  became 
a  poetess,  fierce  with  age,  and  went  into  the  teahouse  over  a  brook. 
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The  fog  came  then  as  steam  from  a  sweet  jasmine  pot  clouded 
my  glasses.  I  fed  a  soft  brown  sparrow,  tanned  as  my  Mexican 
children,  my  fortune  cookie,  and  spat  at  the  black  starling,  my 
black  haired  lady. 

With  youth's  clouded  spectacles,  I  walked  past  the  aristocrat's 
De  Young  museum  and  dusted  spider  webs  from  a  huge  sculpture 
of  Dionysian  orgy.  In  the  thick  fog  I  walked  past  two  Russian 
priests  in  long  black  robes,  long  white  beards,  long  tragic  eyes, 
deep  eyes,  where  I  saw  no  reflection  of  my  smile,  of  youth.  1 
stopped  to  lay  a  blue  flower  on  the  toe  of  a  Robert  Burns  statue, 
his  eyes  staring  down  through  the  fog  and  loving  my  red  haired 
head. 

And  now  to  a  rougher  world,  a  deeper,  an  older  world  I  went — 
on  a  bus  to  lower  depths,  on  MacAllister  Street,  the  stretch  of 
bleak,  empty-gray  age.  A  small  woman,  hunched  over  her  crutches, 
was  gently  pushed  by  young  men  into  the  bus;  she  seated  herself, 
smelling  of  camphor  and  dirt,  beside  me.  And  thinking  my  youth 
could  strengthen  her  I  thought  for  her  until,  in  crackling  voice 
of  tyranny,  she  declared  to  the  bus  driver, 

"Let  me  off  at  Webster  Street." 

She  lowered  herself  slowly  down  the  bus  steps,  her  dress  dragged 
in  ragged  fringe,  brushing  the  steps;  she  had  left.  And  soon  I  left 
the  bus  and  climbed  home  with  the  legs  of  an  older  wanderer 
whose  thoughts  had  grayed  and  waned  in  a  city's  centuries. 

Slowly,  up  the  hill  from  Market  Street,  the  street  of  little  poetry, 
from  MacAllister,  the  street  of  barren  age,  I  looked  down  past 
the  scurry  and  the  end  of  the  day,  on  into  age.  I  reached  my  corner 
of  home  where  a  curly  headed  man  was  selling  his  newspapers  from 
a  red  shack  out  to  people  in  the  fog.  My  poet,  Dylan  Thomas, 
he  was  and  I,  just  for  one  moment  before  I  rounded  my  corner, 
before  the  sun  set  smoothly  on  my  youth,  on  the  nomad  dusted 
with  age,  was  youth,  his  inspiration. 

Donna  Yolngblood,  '63 
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Counterpoint 


Such  simultaneous  cycles 
In  clanging  syncopation. 
Why  should  you  be  held 
In  painful  contemplation 
While  I  am  dancing  thus? 
Intricate  counterpoint — 
Is  so  harmonious! 

Emory  Wood 
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The  meadow,  where  long  hot  grass  stands  bending, 
Thunder  under  a  great  tree, 
And  the  woods, 

Where  light  recedes  in  a  tracery  of  young  branches, 

Green  deepening  and  darkening  into  dimness 

And  cool,  formless  shadow  — 

As  night  falls,  these  are  peopled 

With  the  spectres  of  passion: 

Languorous  violence, 

Warmth  undeniable, 

Ecstatic,  and  powerless  against  sweetness  — 
So  such  images 

Suffuse  the  vision  of  the  mind, 

Until  the  coldest  cannot  help  but  cry, 

The  poor,  defenseless  flesh  clamoring  for  respite 

From  the  bitterness,  imprisonment,  and  hunger 

Of  unsatisfied  desire. 
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Rain  falls  on  leaves 

In  the  dark  of  early,  early  morning. 

With  damp  air  and  the  comfort  of  the  pattering  sound, 

The  body  is  at  peace. 

But  looking  at  the  rain, 

The  soul  still  yearns, 

For  what  is  love  unexpressed? 

And  what  are  words  of  love  unspoken? 

The  tears  are  wet  and  slow, 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  rain, 

Loneliness  is  waiting,  and  waiting. 

Priscilla  Pedersen,  '64 
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Virgin  Strawberry 


It  is  autumn  and  all  is  passed-ripe,  and  yet  I  am  still  in  spring. 
In  a  child's  spring,  in  a  garden  with  boundful  steps  go  I 
to  the  strawberry  blossoms,  with  eyes  yet  unopened,  a  kitten 
next  to  my  freckled  heart, 

and  a  stooped  back  over  the  berries  until  a  cupful, 
a  hand  of  red  juice,  a  kiss  for  the  berries'  picker. 

There  are  many  quick  springs  again  until  under  the  fierce 
intense-sun 

I  am  stopped  by  the  berries.  I  eat  the  hulls  now. 
The  berry  so  sweet  is  yet  sweeter. 

Virgin  springs  pass. 


But  raging  is  the  world  of  seventeen  springtimes. 

Where  wilder  berries  are  left  behind,  uneaten. 

In  an  arid  patch  of  California  I  taste — they  are  flat  and  bitter, 

A  surreal  species. 

And,  with  eighteen  springtimes,  is  blight  to  take  my  berries? 

Donna  Youngblood,  '63 
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Christmas  Cavalry 


THEY  tell  us  it  was  the  Christmas  season.  That  night  m  the 
citv  it  was  obvious  to  anyone  with  eyes,  ears,  money,  and  a 
competitive  spirit.  Buyers  scurried,  heads  down  and  eyes  glistening, 
under  silver  trees,  while  Santa  Claus  made  his  annual  immobile 
trip  between  two  traffic  lights  behind  his  plastic  reindeer.  Out 
there  in  the  country  there  was  no  sound  except  for  the  dull  boom 
of  stretching  ice  on  the  pond.  Bare  pastures,  the  glitter  of  frost 
reflected  the  full  moon,  and  stone  walls  ran  a  dark  snake's  path 
to  the  shadow  of  the  woods.  There  in  the  valley,  our  farmhouse — 
settled,  warm,  comfortable,  cheery,  too  good  to  last.  And  so  it 
came  about,  that  .  .  . 

Well,  the  man  said,  well  he  just  couldn't  believe  it,  there  he 
was  just  minding  his  business,  just  driving  by  our  house  when — bv 
Guy — We  three  looked  at  each  other  and  rolled  our  eyes.  There 
we'd  been,  in  the  middle  of  supper,  when  the  car  of  this  sorry  part 
of  mankind  had  skidded  off  the  road  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was 
no  doubt  half  drunk,  and  long-winded,  for  all  the  cold.  He  looked 
distinctly  like  the  man  at  one  of  our  cocktail  parties  who  put  down 
his  glass  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  when  he  saw  my  pet  white 
rabbit  hop  out  from  under  the  sofa. 

"There  I  was,  jus'  —  and  there  came  ridin'  out  off  the  side  a' 
th'  road  —  a  whole  herd  of  cavalry!"  He  looked  down  with  the 
triumph  of  having  accomplished  his  speech.  We  backed  off  a  tew 
steps.  "An'  I  hit  one.  I  heard  him  laugh,"  he  said  distinctly.  "Right 
in  front  of  me;  ry-ught  there!"  We  asked  him  what  they  looked 
like.  He  said  they  were  high-class  pintos,  very  fast.  We  asked  him 
which  way  they  went,  and  he  pointed  vaguely  toward  the  cold 
grey  pastures  and  woods  beyond.  We  waited  patientlv  while  he 
rambled,  and  I  began  to  wish  he'd  blink  his  eyes  before  his  eye- 
balls dried  up.  He  ended.  "My,  it's  cold."  We  looked  up  at  him 
thoughtfully.  "Well,  ours  not  to  reason  why,"  he  said  brightlv. 
He  hopped  in  his  car,  pulled  off  the  bank,  and  left  us  in  a  few 
trailing  vapors  of  his  exhaust.  We  knew  our  herd  of  cows  could  be 
anywhere  to  the  north:  we  struck  out  into  the  pasture  and  set  our 
path  by  the  Pole  Star,  our  backs  to  the  December  moon. 

Deborah  Fitts,  '63 
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Fortitude 

Ironspike  on  boulder  drab 
Forty  thrusts  with  brazen  vigor 
Granite  take  insult  of  intense  rigor 
Turn  to  praise  of  polished  slab. 

—  Hilary  Hayes,  '6 
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&u  Courant 

/COMMUNICATION  is  associated  with  art  almost  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  synonymous  with  it.  Today 
more  and  more  emphasis  is  being  put  on  the  role  of  com- 
munication in  art,  and  yet  surprisingly  few  artists  concern 
themselves  with  its  nature.  Their  approach  to  art  is  un- 
consciously egocentric.  Artists  who  frankly  have  no  interest 
in  putting  forth  their  work  for  public  appreciation  clearly 
cannot  be  criticized  on  these  grounds;  but  any  actor, 
musician,  or  dancer  who  appears  on  the  stage,  any  painter 
who  gives  an  exhibition,  any  writer  who  allows  his  work 
to  be  published  assumes  immediately  a  responsibility  to 
his  public  which  is  fulfilled  only  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  sympathetic  response  in  them.  Actors  and 
musicians  have  said,  "Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  one's  audience,  but  in  an  actual  perform- 
ance it  is  best  to  forget  their  presence".  Because  of  such 
fallible  philosophy  the  development  of  many  potentially 
fine  artists  is  retarded.  Poets  who  express  themselves  in 
phrases  incomprehensible  to  their  readers  also  fall  into 
this  category.  Awareness  of  one's  audience  or  public  is 
essential  to  communication;  in  this  awareness  an  artist 
will  expand,  for  an  audience  gives  much  in  its  efforts  to 
appreciate. 

C.F. 
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On  Sitting  In  A  Grecian  Urn 


IT  is  most  difficult  to  write  a  humorous  essay  while  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  bevy  of  beings  bickering  about  philosophy,  arguing 
the  conception  of  God,  and  revising  various  accepted  theories  of 
thought.  Such  things  are  hardly  humorous.  At  least  if  they  are, 
they  hardly  suggest  any  logical  subjects  about  which  to  be  tunny. 
I  thought  I  might  pick  some  sort  of  game  on  which  to  write  — 
perhaps  even  a  card  game,  such  as  whist  —  yes,  I  think  whist 
is  a  fine  subject,  perhaps  not  the  most  original  in  existence,  but 
nevertheless,  a  very  fine  subject.  But  one  cannot  contemplate  being 
funny,  even  about  whist,  while  in  an  atmosphere  of  deep,  philo- 
sophic thought;  so  I  climbed  into  my  favorite  Grecian  urn  (the 
one  on  top  of  the  packing  box  in  the  corner)  and  pondered  my 
assignment.  I  had  been  told  to  write  a  humorous  essay  which 
had  "flipping  well  better  be  humorous".  There  is  something  about 
the  inside  of  this  particular  urn  which  is  especially  conducive  to 
humor.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  even  the  slightest  sound  waves 
are  magnified  a  thousand  times  by  the  great  gray  walls  of  the 
urn  and,  thus  enlarged,  attach  the  delicate  nervous  system  of  the 
body  in  the  most  vulnerable,  the  most  ticklish  points.  I,  for  one, 
am  extremely  ticklish.  I  remember  last  summer  when  I  was  staying 
on  Cape  Cod  with  my  aunt  (on  my  father's  side).  I  was  enjoying 
a  lovely  sail  in  a  small  sailfish  with  my  cousin  (on  my  mother's 
side),  when  .  .  .  But  I  digress.  I  was  going  to  talk  about  whist. 
For  a  long  time  —  two  weeks  at  the  least  —  I  have  been  an  avid 
admirer  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  greatest  essayists  of  all 
time.  Mr.  Lamb  (for  I  consider  it  disrespectful  to  address  him 
simply  as  "Lamb")  rarely,  if  ever,  stuck  to  the  point  which  he 
was  trying  to  emphasize.  While  writing  "A  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig",  he  expounded  at  length  upon  his  sweet  old  aunt,  and  how 
horrid  he  had  been  to  give  her  generous  gift  away  to  a  dirty  beggar 
on  London  Bridge.  When  he  wrote  "Dream  Children  —  A  Reverie", 
he  wrote  about  nearly  everything  but  dream  children.  Lamb  also 
wrote  an  essay  on  whist,  but  he  wrote  instead,  of  quadrille,  tradrille, 
and  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock".  Lamb  became  famous  for  his 
digressions.  Since,  therefore,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say 
about  whist,  except  that  solo  whist  is  much  more  of  a  challenge 
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than  whist-whist,  I  shall  have  to  write  about  something  else.  As 
was  previously  proven,  however,  it  matters  not  about  what  I  wrrite, 
for  nearly  everything  written  while  sitting  in  a  Grecian  urn  is 
invariably  destined  to  be  humorous  by  nature,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  essayist. 

How  to  read  a  book  —  ahh,  how  I've  longed  to  write  an  essay 
on  how  to  read  a  book!  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  desires 
ever  since  that  fateful  day  when  my  teacher  handed  me  a  bright 
new  book  entitled  "Spot  and  Sally"  and  said  to  me,  "Read".  I 
remember  that  book  well.  It  was  large  and  blue  with  yellow  letter- 
ing and  red  and  green  people  on  the  cover.  I  was  fascinated  by  it, 
and  could  barely  bring  myself  to  break  away  from  it  long  enough  to 
eat  a  meal.  I  shall  never  forget  that  splotch  of  cranberry  juice  on 
page  eight,  or  the  fragmentary  bit  of  bubble  gum  on  page  twenty- 
three,  which  still  has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  page  twenty-four.  "Spot 
and  Sally"  was  my  most  treasured  possession,  until  last  year,  when 
I  stumbled  past  an  even  greater  milestone  in  my  insignificant  life. 
My  English  teacher  suggested  that  I  buy  a  copy  of  "Mill  on  the 
Hill",  the  tragic  story  of  a  maladjusted,  misunderstood  girl,  a 
victim  of  circumstances,  who  is  seduced  by  a  wicked  villain  by  the 
name  of  Stevie  Deceivey.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  story,  and  one 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  has  influenced  my  life  greatly. 
Among  other  things,  it  taught  me  how  to  read  a  book.  When  I  say 
"read  a  book",  I  mean  how  to  read  a  book  properly,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  after  a  good  deal  of  research  and  a  study  of  technique. 
I  have  at  last,  after  reading  "Mill  on  the  Hill",  found  the  ultimate, 
the  most  perfect  method  of  reading.  The  only  essential  in  this 
method,  is  that  one  acquire  a  large,  spacious,  and  comfortable 
Grecian  urn  in  which  to  sit:  one  not  only  conducive  to  laughter, 
but  conducive  to  thought  as  well;  one  porous  enough  to  permit 
the  stimulating  cosmic  rays  of  the  universe   (vital  to  the  art  of 
reading)  to  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  urn  and  into  one's  brain, 
yet  solid  enough  to  keep  out  the  chattering  tongues  of  one's 
philosophic  friends.  Here  I  am,  right  back  where  I  started  from, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  the  proper  way  to  end  one's  essay,  humorous 
or  otherwise. 

Paige  Bossi,  '64 
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Summer 


Purple,  green  swirling,  whirling. 
Sister-love,  brother-hate; 
Both  arc  spoiled  by  damned  indifference. 
Dead  words  rush  to  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Mount  and  swell  and  are  choked  back. 
Run,  run 

To  potatoes  and  tossed  green  salad, 

Wash  yourself  in  dishwater, 

And  pile  the  potato  wall  higher. 

When  at  last  you're  tired  of  this,  rush  out  into  your  garden. 

And  now  the  daylight  sun  has  sunk, 

The  dog  can  not  be  walked, 

Crawl  inside  and  thoughtfully  choose 

Your  nunnery,  your  book. 

Child  of  love 

Curled  in  dreams 

Sees  the  blinding  green 

Apple  untouched  at  the  top  of  the  tree 

Grasping  vainly 

Steps  on  four  red  ones 

All 

But  one 

Look  worm-eaten. 

Lucinda  Hannon,  '63 
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Rosemarie  Monatt 


Weekend 


"T  ISTEN,  kid,  this  is  cool!  This  is  what  everyone  does  on  his 
M^A  one  big  weekend.  You  got  to  be  kidding  about  staying  here 
to  work.  Don't  be  such  a  fink,  baby,  we're  really  going  to  live  for 
a  change!  Think  of  what  New  York  has  to  offer  —  bright  lights, 
women,  booze!  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  last  time  I  was  in  (but 
that  the  time  the  girls  weren't  with  us),  we  found  this  really  cool 
little  place  on  45th,  and,  man,  what  we  didn't  do!  Garvin  spent 
the  whole  weekend  making  passes  at  the  Greek  statues  in  the  Met. 
I  swear,  that  boy  was  crooked  out  of  his  mind!  I've  never  seen 
anything  so  funny!  He'd  just  walk  up  to  the  statues  and  say  some- 
thing like,  "Excuse  me,  miss,  but  is  this  your  hanky?"  And  what 
was  so  funny  was,  well,  you  know  how  statues  are,  no  clothes  and 
stuff.  So  there  he'd  stand,  acting  as  if  the  girl  was  ..." 

"Do  me  a  favor,  Links,  get  off  my  back.  I'm  trying  to  get  a  little 
work  done." 

The  room  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  ever  told  the  biggest  man  on  campus  to  shut  up. 

"Okay,  you  guys,  let's  clear  out.  Hardy,  the  T-bird's  in  back  of 
the  dorm.  My  invitation  still  stands.  We'll  be  leaving  for  the  City 
in  about  an  hour."  The  troop  filed  out  after  Links,  a  pack  of  small, 
dirty-faced  boys  following  the  leader. 

Some  are  and  some  just  can't  be.  What  is  this  elusive,  this  de- 
sirable quality  called  coolness?  At  college,  and  even  at  Andover, 
Bill  Hardy  never  managed  to  fit  in  comfortably  with  the  others. 
He  was  a  tall  boy,  (almost  a  man,  but  still,  unwillingly,  a  boy)  with 
a  long  horsy  face.  Maybe  it  would  have  helped  if  he  had  gone  out 
for  track,  or  basketball.  But  he  sat,  instead,  in  his  cubicle,  his 
perpetual  "single",  and  did  his  assignments,  dreamed  his  beautiful 
dreams. 

He  remembered  now,  as  he  sat  alone  again,  his  one  good  friend's 
amazement  when  he  had  learned  of  the  hours  spent  writing  poetry, 
instead  of  going  to  the  games,  or  at  least  downtown.  ("You're 
kidding.  You  don't  really  write?  Well,  look,  Bill,  I've  got  to  go.") 
He  remembered  the  one  mixer  with  Abbot  he  had  attended  in  his 
upper  year  at  P.A.  That  girl  in  the  green  dress,  who  had  just  that 
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one  wisp  of  hair  hanging  in  her  face  —  the  girl  who  had  seemed 
so  enthralled  by  his  wish  to  become  a  success  in  something,  any- 
thing. She  had  seemed  so,  well,  nice,  but  she,  too,  had  laughed 
when  she  whispered  with  her  friends  at  the  door.  He  recalled  being 
so  proud  the  day  he  had  finally  gotten  his  driver's  license,  or  at 
any  rate,  he  had  been  proud  until  the  house  master  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.  ("Oh,  really?  Couldn't  you  have  gotten  it  last 
year?  What's  the  matter,  Hardy,  Mama  worried  about  you?") 

The  countless  slips  of  the  tongue,  the  many  misused  expressions, 
ignorance  about  dating.  His  mother's  letters  every  day,  but  never 
a  letter  from  a  girl.  His  father's  withdrawals  into  closed  rooms  with 
his  teachers.  He  hadn't  known  that  they  had  beaten  Exeter.  His 
poems  discovered  by  the  athlete.  "Oh,  God,  how  queer!  What  a 
fink!"  It  would  be  nice  to  belong  —  for  a  minute,  for  an  hour  — 
just  to  see  at  last  how  it  felt.  To  know  at  last  the  .  .  .  The  door 
opened. 

"Oh!  Hi,  Lynn." 

"Hi,  sexy.  I  heard  from  the  muscle-bound  monster  (he  gathered 
she  meant  Links)  that  you're  glooming  out  on  us.  Pourquoi?  Come 
on,  be  a  sport!" 

"God,  Lynn,  I  can't." 

"And  why  not?"  She  had  placed  herself  on  the  desk,  and  sat  there 
smiling  with  white  teeth.  The  best-looking  .  .  . 

"Cigarette?  No,  Lynn,  I'm  truly  sorry,  (He  had  done  it  again. 
Who  ever  said  "truly"?)  but  it  just  isn't  possible.  I've  got  my  biggest 
exam  on  Monday,  and  I  want  to  be  in  good  shape  for  it.  Futher- 
more,  I  need  every  minute  to  cram." 

"How  can  this  one  exam  be  so  important?"  She  looked  intently 
at  Hardy,  and  horribly,  he  know  he  was  blushing. 

"It's  important  because  I'm  majoring  in  English,  and  this  is 
my  final.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I'm  lucky,  my  final  final." 

"Hmmm?"  He  suddenly  visualized  driving  all  the  way  to  New 
York  with  Lynn  on  his  lap. 

"Well,  if  I  do  well,  I'm  sure  to  get  a  good  offer  from  a  publisher 
after  graduation.  I  took  the  course  just  to  get  in  at  McGraw's.  If  I 
punt  the  exam,  I  punt  my  future." 

"Don't  get  dramatic  with  me,  Billy.  Guess  what?  You've  got 
pretty  eyelashes." 

"Well,  uh,  thanks.  The  same  to  you." 

"Look,  Billy,  this  is  getting  extremely  ridiculous.  I'm  not  going 
to  beat  around  the  bush  any  longer."  This  was  obviously  serious. 
He  began  to  wish  she'd  leave.  "I  mean  it.  I  guess  you  realize  that 
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right  now  you're  nothing,  but  nothing.  But  the  crowd  has  decided 
you've  got  potential;  They  want  you  in,  instead  of  out.  Now's  your 
big  chance  to  get  in  with  the  coolers.  If  you  gloom  out  on  this, 
forget  it.  You  only  get  one  chance;  I'm  just  surprised  that  Links 
is  still  interested  in  having  you,  after  the  things  you've  said.  My 
God,  I  don't  think  you've  done  even  one  illegal  thing  since  you 
hit  this  place.  Don't  you  want  to  have  a  little  fun  for  a  change, 
fella?  And,"  she  jumped  off  the  desk  and  sat  down  next  to  him 
on  the  bed,  "I'm  more  than  willing  to  come  along  for  the  ride, 
if  you  follow  me." 

"Lynn,  I've  got  to  study  for  my  exam.  I  .  .  .  " 

"Okay,  okay.  I'll  even  get  you  a  crib  for  the  darn  exam,  if  you'll 
come." 

"I've  never  cheated  before  ..." 

"Look,  I'll  get  you  the  hottest  cheat  sheet  on  campus.  You  can't 
miss."  Silence;  then,  "Okay,  wait  for  me  in  the  car.  I'll  be  out  in 
a  minute." 

"That's  the  boy.  I'll  be  there." 

•  #    #    #  * 

Links  lay  on  his  bed,  laughing.  His  group  sat  on  the  floor, 
laughing  each  time  he  did.  "Let  me  tell  you.  It  was  the  funniest 
thing  we've  ever  done.  That  Hardy!  what  a  fink!  What  a  queer! 
What  a  complete  doily!  He  sweated  the  exam  the  whole  way  in. 
We  went  to  this  dive  down  in  Harlem,  and  you  won't  believe 
this!"  (Appreciative  laughter.)  "We  locked  him  in  the  men's  room 
and  left!  He  stayed  in  there  all  night  until  we  came  back  to  get 
him.  You  know,  fellas,  this  little  girl"  —  he  rumpled  Lynn's 
hair  —  "is  brilliant.  I  couldn't  have  picked  a  bigger  fink  to  pull 
this  on  myself!  He  wouldn't  even  ride  back  with  us!" 

"Yeah,  but  he  took  the  crib  I  got  for  him!"  Lynn  stood  up  and 
started  to  giggle.  The  effects  of  the  previous  weekend  were  still 
evident. 

*  *    #    #  • 

Walking  toward  the  English  building  was  torture.  He  didn't 
think  he  knew  the  stuff.  His  mouth  was  dry.  This  exam.  Why  had 
he  ever  believed  that  they  wanted  him  along?  His  last  and  greatest 
faux  pas  .  .  .  Angry  .  .  .  Suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  full 
import  of  the  wasted  time  struck  him.  His  hand  darted,  independent 
of  his  thoughts,  into  his  pocket.  It  withdrew  the  crib.  Disgusted,  he 
threw  the  paper  to  the  side  of  the  path;  he  watched  the  wind  carry 
it,  scuttling  over  the  grass.  Not  sorry. 

"Once  a  fink,  always  a  fink,"  he  murmered. 
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Once  upon  an  animosity 

I  met  three  fishermen; 

One  was  a  fisher  of  shrimps,  with  fine 

and  fibrous  nets, 

and  sea-stinking. 

This  disinterested  me.  I  growled 
sweetly,  and  passed  on. 

The  second  was  old  with  a  yellow  beard. 
It  was  the  color  of  lard.  He  stood 
balanced  on  seventy  million  sand  grains, 
spreading  his  net  before  a  wave. 
He,  a  fisher  of  flounders,  asked 
my  name,  but  I 
snarled  softly,  and 
passed  on. 

—  Gravel  in  my  cerebrum, 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch  — 

"Fisherman  third,  what  seekest  thou?" 

He  was  a  swarthy  lad,  taller  than  I.  He  W2 

casting  a  dark  blue  eye 

to  my  skirt,  which  was  flowered 

and  green  as  the  sea, 

which  I'd  somehow  forgotten 

when  I  started  off 

from  benevolence. 

"Fisher  of  souls,"  said  he,  and 

"Ah!"  said  I, 

"Whither  thy  course,  then," 

—  He  had  a  dinghy 
beached  on  the  shore  — 
"Up  or  under?" 

"Under,  my  lass!  come  along," 
said  he,  and  we  pushed  off  then, 
and  we  sailed  deep  down 
in  the  green  of  the  sea, 
in  the  green  of  the  salt, 
sea,  past 

the  fishes  and  flounders  and  shrimps 
(they  disinterested  me), 
to  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
and  down. 

Amy  Johnson, 
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Lois  Golden 


The  Sandbox 


WHEN  I  was  still  young  and  creative  I  built  a  colored  sandbox 
out  of  Lincoln  Logs.  Immediately  alter  its  completion,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  lour  rather  squat  looking  creatures  running  toward 
the  box  with  cries  of  "whoopee"  and  "ncetseepoo".  I  quickly 
jumped  behind  the  nearest  grip  spreader  fusilage  and  watched 
their  progress. 

The  first  creature  had  a  rather  unkempt  appearance  which  he 
seemed  to  cultivate  purposely  by  pushing  his  blond  hair  down 
across  his  forehead  and  making  sure  his  fingernails  were  sufficiently 
grubby.  He  wore  faded  blue  pants  which  ended  above  his  knees, 
while  his  long  thin  legs  blended  with  the  pure  beigeness  of  the 
sand.  The  creature  proceeded  to  model  a  sand  village  with  rows 
of  monotone  flat  habitations  which  showed  complete  lack  of 
imagination  as  well  as  lack  of  modelling  ability.  A  fine  example, 
I  thought.  After  I  had  taken  care  of  the  fingernails  I  could  send 
him  over  to  Wall  Street  to  learn  the  business. 

The  next  creature  showed  more  ability.  He  had  progressed  to  the 
apartment  house,  and  had  brought  along  a  Hammacher  Schlemmer 
sitting  mat  to  protect  the  trousers  with  which  he  carefully  covered 
his  city-white  skin.  This  one  was  definitely  clever,  and  hardened. 
I  watched  him  sneak  photographs  of  the  others  and  their  projects 
with  his  tiny  camera. 

Across  from  him  there  was  a  rotund  character  stretched  out  in 
the  sand,  obviously  expecting  aid  for  his  acne  from  the  sun. 
Evidently  he  didn't  intend  to  build  anything  more  than  the  pitiful 
attempt  at  a  castle  which  stood  near  his  head.  Just  for  kicks  I 
decided  to  switch  off  the  light.  He  didn't  budge.  He  must  have 
had  a  definite  "I  don't  give  a  damn"  attitude.  Well  if  he  didn't, 
I  certainly  didn't.  But  I  turned  on  the  switch  again  to  see  what 
the  fourth  creature  was  doing. 

This  one  was  really  pathetic.  He  made  the  others  look  like 
Frank  Lloyd  Wrights.  He  sat  there,  very  conservatively  dressed, 
his  hands  slowly  forming  structures  which  fell  apart  without  fail 
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the  moment  his  hands  left  them.  It  was  really  amazing  how  patient 
this  creature  was.  He  never  gave  up,  the  poor  fool.  He  sat  there, 
failure  after  failure,  beginning  over  and  over  again.  I  guess  after 
a  while  I  really  began  to  feel  a  little  guilty.  I  mean  I'd  actually 
smashed  ten  Lincoln  Logs  which  unfortunately  hadn't  slipped  right 
into  place  when  I  was  building  the  colossal  sandbox.  And  if  it 
had  been  a  failure  I  would  have  just  quit  right  away.  What's 
the  use?  And  here  was  this  little  guy  sitting  there.  Maybe  he  really 
didn't  have  the  intelligence  to  stop.  Maybe  he  didn't  have  any- 
thing better  to  do  with  his  time.  I  kept  trying  to  find  excuses  for 
his  stick-to-itness,  but  underneath  I  knew  the  truth. 

Well,  I  thought  that  what  this  guy  really  needed  was  a  little 
steam.  Something  to  give  a  little  form,  not  the  Geritol  type,  but 
something  more  basic.  Water.  And  everything  else  washed  awav  in 
the  flood. 


Flowers  In  A  Spring  Storm 

Like  Buddhist  priests 
bowed  down  in  meditation: 
Bent  under  the  snow 
the  Jonquils 

Sharon  Seeche,  '63 
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THE  TOOLS 
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Bina  Hayes     When  The  Tide  Turns 


A LITTLE  wind  played  gently  in  the  tall  birch  trees,  and  the 
faded  green  maple  leaves  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The  grass  in 
the  meadow  rolled  like  the  waves  on  the  water.  The  sun  spangled 
the  sea  with  freckles  of  gold,  and  the  shiny  black  rocks,  still  wet 
from  the  retreating  tide,  glistened  in  its  splendor.  As  the  water 
receded  slowly,  clamflats  began  to  show  in  the  cove  nearby,  and 
little  pools  of  water  sat  isolated  in  the  black  mud  as  the  rest  of 
the  sea  went  with  the  lowering  tide. 

Two  young  boys  sat  on  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  beach.  Their 
high  throne,  made  of  orange-tinted  granite  slab,  rested  high  above 
the  water,  and  a  span  of  shining  pebbles  lay  between  them  and 
the  sea. 

"Tide's  goin'  out,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  throwing  a  stone  into 
the  water.  It  skipped  over  the  tiny  waves,  but  finally,  tired  from 
flying,  the  little  rock  sank  into  the  deep  blue. 

"I  guess  it  is,  ain't  it,"  said  the  other  boy,  watching  the  ripples 
where  the  stone  had  been. 

"Tom,"  said  the  younger  boy  softly. 

"Yea,  Joey?"  answered  the  other. 

"Tom,  it'll  be  all  over  when  the  tide  turns." 

"What  d'y  a  mean?"  asked  Tom. 

"The  world.  The  world'll  go  black  when  the  tide  turns.  That's 
what  I  just  made  up,  an'  I  think  it'll  really  happen." 

"I  don't  think  it  will.  Gosh,  if  it  were  goin'  to,  the  scientists 
woulda  told  us." 

Joey  shook  his  head  as  if  to  say  that  it  would  happen  anyway. 
Tom  looked  at  him  curiously  and  then  turned  to  the  sea.  The 
water  had  gone  out  a  little  more.  Joey  was  looking  at  the  water, 
too.  His  head  was  partially  hanging,  and  his  chin  was  in  his  hands. 
The  wind  had  come  up  more  as  it  always  did  when  the  tide  was 
almost  at  its  lowest,  and  miniature  waves  danced  on  the  tired  sea. 
There  was  only  the  sound  of  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  lapping 
of  the  water  on  the  beach.  Pea-green  seaweed  lay  stranded  on  the 
rocks,  but  much  of  it  was  still  slimy  and  wet  from  the  water. 
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"Tide's  gone  out  more,"  said  Joey  slowly. 
"I  can  see  for  myself,"  retorted  Tom. 

"Shhh,"  whispered  Joey,  putting  a  dirty  finger  on  his  lips. 

Tom  said  nothing,  but  instead  he  threw  his  head  back  and  gazed 
at  the  quiet  sky.  Joey  followed  him,  and  looked  upward,  too.  Then, 
slowly,  he  looked  back  at  the  sea.  Tom  looked  back  again,  and  they 
both  found  that  the  tide  was  even  lower.  Together  the  children 
shut  their  eyes. 

When  they  opened  them  again,  they  were  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  quiet  place,  but  they  realized  that  the  tide  had 
not  yet  turned.  It  was  at  its  lowest,  and  the  water,  eager  to  rise 
again,  impatiently  licked  the  gray  sand.  The  sun  was  now  much 
lower  in  the  sky,  and  it  threw  shadows  behind  the  tall  trees.  Small 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  frequently  hiding  the  sun  from  view. 
Suddenly  Joey  gave  a  little  yelp. 

"Tom,"  he  cried  in  short  breaths,  "that  stone  wasn't  under  water 
before." 


Both  boys  stared  at  the  water.  The  waves  swirled  around  a  rock 
that  had  been  free  from  the  sea  for  a  long  time.  The  wind  whistled 
now,  as  it  always  did  wThen  the  tide  turned  .  .  . 


m 
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Motley's  The  Only  Wear 


The  nature  of  thy  tragedy 
O  sallow  faced  clown 
Is  in  thy  ever  dancing  up 
And  never  reaching  down. 

Some  call  it  in  thee  condescension 

Or  perhaps,  Mcthinks, 

'tis  nervous  tension. 

But  the  nature  of  suspension 

Becomes  thee  like  a  crown. 


Emory  Wood,  '63 
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Hilary  Hayes    \     Far  Away 

WHY  on  earth  Gregory  was  eating  his  Sunday  breakfast  out  on 
the  porch  alone,  nobody  could  imagine,  especially  since  it 
was  obviously  not  the  weather  to  shun  a  blazing  coal  stove  and 
a  happy  family:  father,  mother,  two  cousins,  and  a  sister,  all  laugh- 
ing, sputtering  about.  Even  Gregory's  grandmother  refrained  from 
limiting  herself  to  her  five-o'clock  tea  by  having  a  second  break- 
fast —  a  piece  of  bacon.  It  was  hard  to  figure  out  on  what  Gregory 
was  focusing  his  steady  gaze.  It  was  not  the  banister,  nor  the 
empty  bird  feeder,  nor  the  bare  apple  tree,  nor  the  gutter  pipe, 
nor  the  muddy  vegetable  garden.  The  blue  hills  beyond  were 
more  like  it.  In  his  mind  he  was  going  over  a  conversation  that 
had  taken  place  on  that  very  terrace  last  May. 

"Gregory,  you  act  like  you've  changed.  You're  a  lot  different." 

"You  too." 

"Me  what?" 

"You're  really  different,  too." 

"Gregory,  have  you  been  having  a  hard  time  doing  your  home- 
work?" 

"You  too." 

"Me  what?" 

"You've  been  having  a  hard  time  doing  your  homework,  too? 
Wonder.  Why's  that?" 

"Could  it  be  because  my  uncle  is  visiting,  and  another  reason 
because  it's  gettting  warmer  and  fresher  out?  .  .  .  and  I  have  a 
hard  time  eating,  too.  How  about  you?" 

"Want  this  broccoli  sandwich?" 

"What,  for  breakfast?  No  wonder  ..." 

"My  mother  made  it  for  herself  and  then  asked  me  if  I'd  like  one 
and  I  said  I'd  try  it.  That's  all.  Would  you  like  my  orange  juice?" 

"No  thank  you.  W7ould  you  like  some  cookies  I  made?" 
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"Oh  yes,  I'd  like  those." 

"Gregory,  do  you  have  a  nick  name?" 

"  'Gregs'.  Do  you  have  one,  the  kind  that  hits  you  in  the  pit  of 
your  stomach?" 

"  'Annso\  That's  my  affectionate  name." 

End  of  the  drumming  in  Gregory's  head.  The  rain  began  to  fall 
on  his  red  hair  and  he  walked  in  to  join  his  family. 

When  Spring  came  bounding  in  again  and  Anna  came  trampling 
back  from  school,  Gregory  and  Anna  discovered  each  other  again. 
For  the  next  three  years  these  trying  occasions  would  renew  them- 
selves every  school  vacation,  and  then  be  lost  again  in  the  shuffle  of 
normal  living.  Then  Gregory  became  firmly  established  in  the 
local  law  firm  and  Anna  worked  in  the  hospital.  The  next  five 
years  they  fretted  and  fussed  and  thought  about  each  other  until 
they  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  and  got  married.  Then  they  had 
to  think  for  themselves  and  their  courtship  became  decidedly  less 
strained.  But  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  game  of  evasion  had  its 
effect  on  Gregory's  nerves  and  he  was  always  taking  medicine  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

He  and  Anna  were  sitting  on  their  porch  one  day  eating  break- 
fast. Gregory  threw  his  arms  up  in  despair  and  knocked  his  egg  on 
the  floor,  sunny  side  down. 

"Oh  my  goodness,  Honey,  didn't  you  bring  the  vitamins  with 
you?" 

"Well,  dear,  you  said  you  were  going  to  put  them  in  your  orange 
juice." 

"Exactly." 

"Well." 

"I  want  my  vitamins." 
"Well." 

"I  don't  know  where  they  are  and  I  thought  you  did,  that's  all." 
"Honestly,  I  wish  Gunther  didn't  have  her  day  off  on  Sunday." 
"Her  friend  Charlie  has  his  day  off  on  Sunday,  too." 
"Of  all  the  days.  It's  so  absurd." 

Their  tall  son  Hank  strode  in.  "Good  grief,  the  sun's  shining." 
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"Hello  Darling,"  said  his  mother.  "Have  some  breakfast." 
"No  thanks." 

"Incidentally,  Dearest,  your  Uncle  Jarvis  and  the  kids  are  coming 
tonight.  Would  you  mind  moving  out  of  your  room?" 

"No,  sure.  I  will  later.  I'm  going  now." 

"To  Alice's?  Nothing  to  eat?" 

"No  thanks." 

Gregory  went  to  get  ready  for  church,  since  he  was  going  to  be 
the  plate-passer.  Anna  was  clearing  up  and  yelled  to  Gregory  that 
she  had  found  the  vitamins  behind  the  nutmeg  shaker,  and  did  he 
want  them.  No,  he  had  to  be  on  time  for  church,  and  anyway  he 
was  trying  to  find  the  bottle  that  went  with  the  bottle-cap  of  his 
shaving  cream.  Anna  was  late  and  had  to  sit  in  the  back.  Gregory 
laughed  at  her  afterwards  because  her  hat  had  been  on  backwards. 
She  told  him  she  thanked  her  stars  men  didn't  have  to  wear  hats 
because  he'd  look  silly  in  one. 

As  Gregory  and  Anna  got  older,  they  got  on  together  better  and 
better.  They  mellowed  and  blended  like  a  plum  pudding.  Every 
Monday  morning  after  the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  Gregory  walked 
Anna  down  to  the  post  office  to  mail  her  letter  to  Hank.  You 
never  saw  a  pair  with  straighter  backs  since  they  supported  each 
other.  When  Anna  died  she  waited  around  the  sunset  gates  and 
chatted  to  the  Saints  there.  But  when  Gregory  came  a  month  later, 
they  went  together  to  give  their  lecture  on  their  life  to  the 
Heavenly  Host.  There  was  never  a  better  audience;  they  laughed 
and  cheered  in  delight.  They  had  to  confess  that  they  were  weary 
of  the  sad,  guiltful,  shameful,  fretful  lectures  that  they  had  had  to 
listen  to  for  the  last  year  and  were  ever  so  glad  to  listen  to  the 
jolly,  carefree  life  saga  of  Gregory  and  Anna.  Gregory  and  Anna 
were  more  than  pleased  with  the  Three  in  One,  who  in  turn  was 
extremely  pleased  with  them,  as  he  is  with  everyone  from  the  start. 

"Nune  est  bibendum,"  Gregory  and  Anna  used  to  say. 
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Donna  Youngblood 


Spring'flight 


A  SUV  spring  had  conic  to  Boston.  Shy  that  on  Beacon  Hill 
she  could  draw  but  few  of  her  lovers  out  of  their  damp 
houses  into  the  russet  sun,  the  shortening-  blue  shadows  of  winter. 
And  spring  knew  well  the  few  that  came  out —  and  her  days  wore 
more  beauty  for  them.  Her  lovers  came  carrying  the  garbage  cans 
onto  the  front  sidewalk,  walking  staid  Afghan  hounds  till  twilight. 
They  came  to  meet  again  the  sun  and  warmth,  to  call  her  name. 
Spring  caught  more  than  people;  her  real  lovers  were  sparrows, 
puffed,  weathered  from  winter.  On  seeded  barren  trees  of  heaven, 
the  sparrows  sat  and  sang.  On  into  the  sun,  to  the  new  tree 
buds,  onto  heads  of  all  below,  the  song  of  the  soiled  sparrows  fell — 
to  ears  of  men  falling  and  cursing  the  ice,  to  the  ears  of  dreamers. 

Anneke  sat  drawing  the  sparrows  with  a  small  stone  on  the 
gray  slate  stoop,  saying  love  was  bitter  and  the  sun  which  was 
of  the  russet  of  mid-setting  was  going  down  on  her  love.  She 
could  not  sing  for  spring  if  he  did  not  come.  Yet  suddenly  she 
caught  sight  of  a  brown  hood  peering  in  at  the  window  of  the 
World  Peace  Organization  and  she  ran  down  past  the  dried  vines 
on  the  gate  into  the  small  street,  and  there  was  the  most  beautiful 
brown  sparrow —  Eric  singing  and  then  with  green  eyes  flashing, 
greeting  Anneke  with  the  voice  as  abrupt  as  in  a  dream. 

"Hi,"  he  nudged  her  in  the  arm  and  she  laughed  with  him. 
"I  thought  you  were  not  coming  .  .  and  he  said  "Ja  .  .  I've 
come."  They  bounded  three  flights  upstairs,  he  also  lived  on  the 
third  floor  he  said,  and  entered  to  greet  her  parents.  Her  step- 
father, Geoffrey,  with  spectacles  and  complex  ideas  was  a  South 
African.  Anneke  wondered  if  they  would  talk  of  James  Baldwin. 
She  remembered  one  electric  winter  night  reading  out  loud  a 
rhythmic  passage  and  Geoffrey  saying  how  glib —  but  rather  what 
a  conspirator  he  was.  She  felt  a  bitterness  as  he  must  that  they 
were  not  of  brown  skin.  And  yet  Eric  came  and  instantly  they 
talked. 

"Eric."  said  Geoffrey.  "German  .  .  how  do  you  spell  it?  E-r-i-k, 
no  perhaps  with  ch?"  "No,  just  with  a  'c'  .  .  and  it's  strange 
because  many  people  think  I'm  German.  And  how  do  you  spell 
your  name  .  .  the  Plantagenet  way?"  "Yes."  "So  does  my  brother." 
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Anneke's  mother  called  then  to  them  and  to  Geoff  whether  they 
wanted  coffee.  "It  makes  me  sad  to  hear  you  call  Geoff  because 
my  brother  is  called  that —  and  today —  what's  today?"  "the  9th." 
"He's  leaving  for  Tangiers  by  freighter." 

"That's  a  strange  place  to  be  going —  in  Morocco  or  more 
precisely  .  .  .  ."  and  Geoffrey  went  on,  touching  on  the  Arabs, 
their  situation.  "What  do  you  think  of  Verwoerd?"  Eric  asked. 
Anneke  smiled  and  warned  him  this  was  a  South  African  he  was 
talking  with.  "Oh,  I'm  all  for  keeping  the  natives  in  hand." 
Geoffrey  replied  blithely,  and  Anneke  added,  "Ja,  Eric,  but  he 
hates  the  Dutch."  "Would  you  like  the  brown  betty  now,  Eric — 
if  we  have  it  when  we  come  back  there  would  be  more  time  .  .  . 
but  are  you  hungry?"  "Perhaps  we  could  now?"  "Ah  so!  you 
haven't  eaten!"  They  sat  down  together.  "This  is  the  same  color  as 
that."  Eric  pointed  to  his  shirt  and  to  the  couch  cover,  a  beautiful 
purple.  "That  all  connects."  Anneke  thought.  And  he  mentioned 
the  brown  sugar  in  the  brown  betty.  They  bundled  up  in  their 
coats  to  go  wandering;  Anneke  asked  Geoffrey  for  money  and  he 
bent  the  dollar  bills  in  half  and  spent  eight  minutes  talking. 
"Geoffrey,  we  must  leave,  for  there  is  not  much  time,"  said  Anneke 
in  running  to  get  gloves  from  her  mother  who  would  not  let  her 
wear  the  old  holey  red  mittens  and  a  frozen  black  glove.  "And 
Eric,  make  sure  she's  back  by  5:30;  she  hasn't  any  sense  of  time." 
"I  haven't  any  either,  though."  And  Anneke's  mother  slipped  her 
watch,  setting  it,  onto  Anneke's  arm.  Then  bundled  and  steamy 
they  ran  down  the  stairs,  Anneke  singing  that  she  had  so  much  to 
show  Eric. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  where  I  want  to  go  and  you  get  me  there." 
said  Eric  independently,  but  somehow  their  feet  rather  flew  as 
the  bricks  wished  them  to.  And  they  bounded  into  a  square  where 
Anneke  brought  him  past  the  elegant  houses  to  her  convent.  "It 
is  here  I  shall  come,  Eric,  if  anything  terrible  ever  happens  to 
me.  Do  you  see  Per  Angusta  Ad  Augusta —  through  the  narrow 
way  to  peace."  "Have  you  read  'The  American'?  ....  it's  like 
that —  she  goes  to  a  convent  ....  I  think  I  could  paint  all  this 
right  now —  and  should  not  like  to  stop."  They  reached  a  narrow 
street  whose  houses  were  lined  on  the  sidewalk.  "This  is  like 
Europe —  the  houses."  And  he  drew  with  his  hand  how  the  houses 
jutted  out  on  the  second  story.  They  walked  up  the  straight  street, 
the  orderly  window-box  street.  "In  New  York —  this  is  like  living 
on  Park  Avenue  .  .  Ja,  you  know  that's  no  way  to  live."  said  Eric. 
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"But  Eric,  look  over  there —  those  basement  windows  on  this 
elegant  street  where  most  of  the  houses  are  whole.  I  once  passed 
those  windows  and  in  the  first  there  was  a  cat  with  a  white  neck 
and  in  the  second  another  cat  just  like  him  sat.  It  is  not  so  sterile. 
And  look,  here  is  the  Friend's  Meeting  Society.  I  had  once  a 
dream  of  this,  but  I  never  have  gone  on  Sundays." 

They  went  up  stairs  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  entered 
the  plain  brown  building.  It  was  like  a  home  inside,  a  father 
and  son  were  saying  good-bye  to  each  other.  They  paused  and 
then  went  up  winding  stairs  until  Eric  realized,  "Someone  lives 
here."  And  they  raced  down  stairs,  Anneke  laughing  that  if 
someone  asked  them  who  they  were  they'd  say,  "Friends."  They 
signed  the  guest  book  in  sloppy  writing  and  came  to  a  large 
room  where  they  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  on  a  balcony  looking 
down.  A  girl  and  man  in  bluejeans  and  barefeet  were  dancing 
and  calling  out,  "One  .  .  two  .  .  three  .  .  one  .  .  two  .  .  three." 
then  they  would  laugh  and  step  on  each  other's  toes  and  would 
be  very  much  in  love.  A  man  stood  on  a  creaking  ladder  washing 
a  tall  window.  "Hello!"  the  two  called  out.  Eric,  the  adventuring 

one  said,  "We  heard  there  was  a  dance  here  is  there?" 

and  they  laughed.  "No,  she  is  just  teaching  me  how  to  waltz," 
said  the  man,  and  his  words  said  to  Anneke  and  Eric  that  they 
were  in  love.  The  old  man  descended  from  the  ladder.  "One  .  . 
two  .  .  three  .  .  "  "But  are  you  really  dancing  then —  a  class — 
or  .  ."  "No,"  laughed  the  girl,  "and  he  is  not  learning!"  she 
cuffed  him,  playing.  "Who  are  you?"  asked  the  girl.  "Students" 
said  Eric.  "And  I  am  showing  him  Boston —  we  are  visiting  here. 
I  had  even  a  dream  of  this  one  and  it  wras  like  this  with  the 
balcony  and  even  the  candles."  Anneke  said,  backing  up  to  the 
window  to  see  the  tall  candles  and  almost  falling  down  the  stairs 
which  she  didn't  see  in  the  shadow.  Eric  caught  her.  "You  ought 
to  come  at  10:30  to  meetings."  "Perhaps  in  the  spring  we  can," 
said  Eric.  "I  should  like  to  live  communally  a  bit,  to  try  this," 
"They  live  in  small  villages  in  Vermont  somehow  communally," 
said  Anneke  ....  well,  to  the  extent  that  everyone  knows  everyone 
else's  problems."  A  girl  climbed  the  ladder  and  began  polishing 
the  window.  Eric  began  to  whistle  "Out  of  my  Dreams  and  .  ." 
through  his  teeth  and  Anneke  whistled.  The  lovers  bumbled  about 
the  floor,  clowning.  The  girl  on  the  ladder  echoed  the  odd  phrases 
of  the  Blue  Danube.  Eric  answered  her.  And  the  cold  and  gold  of 
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the  sun  on  the  bricks  called  Eric  and  Anneke  out,  calling  "Bye"  to 
the  two  who  had  fallen  on  the  floor  and  stayed,  and  the  shadows 
and  the  ladder  girl. 

Anneke  ran  down  to  the  Common  with  Eric  trailing  saying 
she'd  drag  him  to  the  Greek  section  to  get  some  halvah.  "Here 
is  the  frog  pond —  Eric —  and  in  the  summer  children  of  all  families 
swim:  beautiful  Chinese  and  Japanese  girls,  Italian,  Greek,  Negro, 
Swiss,  hundreds  of  children  and  large  mothers  vigilant  or  shrewd 
sisters  watching."  Eric  kicked  ice  about  and  Anneke  played  hockey 
a  bit  with  her  feet.  Eric  jumped  over  a  bench,  and  Anneke,  not 
in  pants,  climbed  fast  behind  him.  He  laughed  that  she  was  not 
quicker.  They  passed  two  priests  whose  shining  collars  reflected 
their  clean  faces.  "Probably  two  of  the  most  corrupt  men  in 
Boston.  You  know,  Eric —  sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  of  this 
Common.  Geoffrey  is  rather  Elizabethan,  no,  I  mean  Victorian, 
in  his  concept."  Eric  laughed,  "Quite  a  difference,"  he  said.  "And 
once  I  must  have  been  15 —  I  was  reading  here  and  a  man  came 
up  to  me  and  said  'Hi  Shorty!  What  are  ya  reading?'  And  I 
was  so  frightened  that  I  threw  my  head  up  and  walked  like  a 
Countess  away.  But  now,  Eric,  I  should  probably  just  tell  him 
what  I  am  reading  .  .  ."  They  crossed  the  street  and  passed  alluring 
signs  which  Eric  tapped  on  the  navel  and  pronounced  "Trashy" 
and  laughed  and  thought  of  going  into  a  bar  and  then  did  not 
laugh  but  thought  out  loud.  "Ja,  should  try  and  see  the  sets 
of  Lorenzo,  paper  machee  .  .  .  rather  what  I'm  trying  to  do  on 
the  sets  at  school  .  .  we'll  just  go  in  and  say  the  head  of  the  art 
department  advised  me  to  see  them."  And  he  pulled  open  the 
door  and  asked  the  head  program  man  who  raised  his  eyebrow — 
but  another  man  nodded  yes  and  Anneke  and  Eric  stood  at  the 
doorway  and  saw  the  last  act.  A  transparent  blue  scene  with  a 
gaunt  tree.  Eric  whispered  "Thank  you"  to  the  head  program  man 
and  picked  up  a  program. 

"Let's  have  a  hamburger  there —  we  can  split  one  and  even 
if  it  is  greasy,  the  hamburgers  are  good."  And  Eric  herded  Anneke 
into  the  White  Tower.  They  stood  leaning  on  the  counter — 
Eric  smiling  and  asking  the  waitress  to  cut  the  hamburger  in 
half.  "Ja,  it  ought  to  say  something  in  here  about  the  scenery. 
Here's  where  Alfred  Drake  is  famous —  he  was  the  first  Curly  in 
Oklahoma."  "Oh  .  .  Oklahoma?"  The  little  man  next  to  Eric  turned 
and  said  in  mumbled  loose  words,  "I  used  to  live  in  Chelsey  .  .  . 
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And  before  the  war  .  .  .  you  from  Germany  .  .?"  Eric  lit  up,  "Did 
you  hear  that?  .  .  you're  the  fifth  person  to  say  that  I  come  from 
Germany!"  The  old  man  shook  his  hand  not  understanding.  Anncke 
stood  and  watched  the  man's  hand  play  with  a  button  on  Eric's 
jacket;  he  had  very  little,  this  man.  "Were  you  in  the  war  then — 
what  do  you  know  of  fighting  .  .  ?"  asked  Eric.  "Oh  .  .  .  the  war, 
2  years,  (>  months,  and  27  days —  I  was  not  bad —  didn't  get 
it  bad —  not  bad  .  .  .  See  here  only  a  scar  and  here  .  .  "  He 
pointed  to  his  temple,  his  fingers  shaking.  He  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  placed  his  arm  under  Eric's  eyes;  tattocd  on  one  arm 
was  Pater  Ryan  and  roses,  on  the  other  arm  his  regiment.  The 
blue  ink  looked  so  crisp;  his  skin  was  healthy  thought  Anneke. 
"Ever  heard  of  Thoreau?"  asked  Eric  with  patience.  "Torcau?" 
"J a,  he  lived  for  2  years,  2  months,  and  2  days  on  Walden  pond." 
And  Anneke  felt  that  the  old  man  needed  this  beautiful  brown- 
haired  one.  She  watched  but  knew  no  envy  and  stooped  to  tell  a 
small  black  dog  how  she  loved  him;  the  dog's  eyes  knew  fear  as 
if  many  long  winters  had  passed  in  her  life.  The  hamburger  came; 
the  waitress  asked,  "Would  you  like  me  to  cut  it  into  quarters?" 
And  Eric  laughed.  The  old  man  let  Anneke  have  his  chair  and 
stood  hanging  onto  the  button  and  happy.  Eric  ate  the  pickles 
and  laughed  with  the  old  man.  Anneke  thought  she  would  be 
lonely.  She  studied  the  profiles:  the  soft  olive  lines  of  Eric's 
face,  his  long  slender  nose;  the  once  soft  nose  of  the  old  man 
with  a  long  dent  across  it;  the  mouth  of  fresh  words  and  gentle 
shape;  the  chapped  rough  mouth  of  the  man —  he  kept  wiping  his 
mouth  and  nose  on  his  sleeve.  Yet  Anneke  loved  them  both  and  the 
dog.  They  had  vacated  their  seats  for  midafternoon  matinee  goers. 
The  old  man  worried,  "Are  they  giving  you  a  bad  time  .  .  I'll  fix 
them  .  .  !"  Eric  persuaded  him,  "No,  they  aren't  giving  me  a  bad 
time  .  .  if  they  were  us  they'd  give  up  their  seats  too."  "Do 
you  have  five  cents?"  the  old  man  asked,  "I  swear  I'll  pay  it 
back.  Look,  you  got  a  house,  you  come  with  me —  I'll  give  it  to 
you;  you  stay  with  me."  Anneke  wondered  at  the  sense  he  was 
making.  "Look  we're  students,"  said  Eric  smiling.  "We  don't 
make  any  of  our  own  money;  neither  of  us  has  a  job  .  .  ."  "Job  .  .  I" 
burst  the  old  man,  "I  swear  to  God  I  give  you  job  —  look"  and  he 
levelled  his  finger  with  Eric's  face,  "I  give  you  job —  55A 
Webster  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.;  you  come  there  and  I'll  give 
you  job.  What  do  you  do?"  Anneke  bent  over  the  dog.  "Well, 
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today,"  began  Eric,  "I  got  up  at  6:30  to  serve  in  Commons  .  .  ." 
Anneke  stood  up,  "And  he  paints,"  she  said  and  the  old  man 
brushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  "Ja  .  .  I'm  a  painter  and  she's  a 
poet,"  laughed  Eric  .  .  .  "and  friendship  can  be  without  money — 
we're  your  friends —  isn't  that  enough —  love  without  money?" 
Anneke  touched  Eric's  wrist  softly  for  they  had  to  get  to  the 
Greek  section.  He  smiled  down  on  her  and  they  left  the  old  man. 
They  ran  to  the  Greek  store  where  Eric  plunged  his  nose  into  the 
incense,  his  fingers  into  the  halvah.  They  both  laughed  and 
almost  dropped  pieces  of  halvah  into  the  barrel  of  olives.  Anneke 
spotted  one  small  piece  of  lemon  in  the  oil.  Eric  carried  the 
parcel  and  out  they  ran.  Past  the  strip  tease  section  where  Eric 
feigned  an  entrance;  Anneke  socked  him  in  the  arm  and  laughed 
"Meanie"  she  said  and  he  laughed  that  she  couldn't  charge  about. 
"How  do  you  feel  about  mixed  marriages?"  asked  Eric,  he'd  been 
singing  Sweet  Georgia  Brown  on  the  street.  Anneke  told  him 
she  felt  strongly  for  them —  "But  the  child  with  this  physical 
difference —  the  burden  of  truth  from  birth?"  he  asked.  "Ja  .  .  . 
but  to  have  this  as  something  to  stand  for  from  the  very  start — 
that's  no  burden."  "Ja."  he  half  sung,  "1  guess  that  means  we'll 
never  marry."  They  ran  into  the  Gardens,  an  iced  fairyland,  and 
raced  onto  die  ice  sliding  until  they  reached  the  bridge,  which 
Anneke  walked  underneath  to  see  the  white  pigeon  she  remembered 
from  last  summer  when  all  the  gray  birds  would  nest  concealed 
under  the  bridge  and  the  white  one,  so  conspicuous,  would  sleep 
untouched.  And  on  they  ran  to  a  plot  of  frozen  ground  that  Eric 
claimed  like  a  conqueror  and  Anneke  followed  a  short  second  in 
reign.  They  passed  an  antique  shop  and  Anneke  told  Eric,  "I 
walked  for  weeks  past  this  shop  and  saw  always  a  statue  with  a 
lamp  shade  hat  and  one  day  1  stopped  and  looked  a  long  time  and 
the  statue  turned —  it  was  the  owner  .  .  ."  "Ja  .  .  .  imagine  if  the 
statues  did  come  alive —  quite  like  that."  "That's  a  booky  joint 
under  cover  of  a  fish  market.  They  have  different  colored  floats 
and  symbols.  Here,  Eric,  I  want  you  to  see  this  church."  They 
entered  in  a  side  door  and  no  lights  were  on.  Anneke  called 
from  the  stairs,  "Allons!".  "Allons!"  mimicked  Eric.  They  came 
at  last  into  the  white  room  with  the  galaxy  in  place  of  a  cross. 
He  stooped  in  the  circle  where  the  minister  preaches  on  top  of  a 
linoleum  map  of  the  world  and  drew  around  New  York  with 
his  finger.  He  sat  on  the  bench  wild-eyed  and  burst  out,  "I  would 
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like  to  go  into  the  ministry."  Annckc  was  happy.  "You  would 
be  a  great  minister —  and  happy."  And  out  they  dashed  turning 
the  lights. 

Out  into  the  cold  and  up  the  steep  hill.  "What  time's  it?" 
Eric  called.  "Five  past  5:30."  "  That's  not  what  you  mean —  don't 
be  so  restrictive — say  just  5:35 —  as  if  you  were  guilty  .  .  .  Let's 
run —  come  on!"  Anneke  pulled  up  her  skirts  and  tore  behind 
him.  "No!  don't  stop!  he  yelled,  "Much  farther?"  "No,  I  won't 
stop."  And  Anneke  with  this  man  beside  her  would  not.  They 
reached  the  stairs  and  leaned  against  the  fence  aching,  yet  there, 
and  tore  up  to  dinner  without  even  washing.  Eric  and  Geoffrey 
talked  on  about  tradition  and  concept  in  redefining  religion. 
Anneke  left  her  mind  in  her  stomach  and  waited  on  Eric  and  stirred 
her  whipped  cream  into  her  coffee  as  he  did.  She  sat  with  her 
hand  extended  on  the  table,  his  reflection —  and  heard  Geoffrey 
tackling  the  problem  of  integration;  she  said,  "Geoffrey,  let's  not 
argue,  please."  "No,  dear,  I  had  no  intention  of  so  doing,  but  let 
me  present  the  problem."  He  talked  on  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
old  generation.  And  Eric  said  softly,  "The  way  it  is  with  you  and 
Anneke,  it  is  with  my  father  and  me."  And  he  spoke  of  the  people 
he  loved  in  the  world.  And  when  he  spoke  of  love  Geoffrey 
remembered  his  youth  and  said,  "Yes,  when  I  was  young,  all  this 
I  believed  in.  And  that  your  father  feels  this  way  .  .  .  hmmmm  the 
difference  between  generations."  And  they  were  off  to  the  station; 
Anneke  was  going  back  to  school.  Eric  could  stay  until  10  in  the 
city  and  then  would  return.  He  carried  the  Greek  thing  under  his 
arm  and  they  bounced  off  into  the  dark,  he  singing  "John  Henry." 
"Eric,  can  I  teach  you  a  round?"  "Ja,  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  song." 
And  down  a  dark  street,  down  they  went  the  hammer  of  their 
feet  and  his  words.  He  finished,  "O.K.?"  Anneke  began  the  round 
and  he  repeated  and  she  started  over  and  over  again  until  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  had  caught  the  first  phrase.  And  they 
sang  past  all:  past  two  heavy  laden  women,  "Scuse  us."  called 
Anneke,  "Scuse  .  .  ."  echoed  Eric.  Down  and  past  a  lovely  girl, 
"What  time  is  it?"  asked  Eric.  And  she  smiled  and  sang  out,  "6:15." 
And  they  sang  along  into  the  station  into  the  information  booth, 
onto  the  tracks —  he  sang  and  kissed  her  into  the  train  and  back. 
Yet  not  so  far  back  that  at  10:30,  when  the  world  slept  and  all 
but  a  white  nightgowned  figure  in  a  window  slept,  she  heard  him 
singing  up  from  the  station  past  her,  singing  up  the  hill  and  deeper 
into  the  night. 
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He  loves  me 

He  loves  me  not 

She  plucked  a  petal 

— fluttered  to  the  grass 

He  loves  me 

He  loves  me  not 

— pondered  her  daisy,  alas 

He  loves  me  not 

And  she  pulled  two  petals  at  once 

He  loves  me 

He  loves  me 

He  loves  me 
Then  a  petal  alone,  once  more  in  pairs 
Alas,  negatively. 

Negative  and  sorrowful 
For  if  he  loves  me  not 
I  cannot  live 

And  my  daisy's  death  is  sad 
Stript  of  its  milky-fine  white 
Wings. 

Loves  he? 

Loves  he  not? 
She  plucked  and  laughed 
I  do  not  wish  to  know 
I  do  not  wish  to  know 
The  daisy  fell,  poor  half-clad 
enigma. 

Emory  Wood,  '63 
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&u  C  entrant 


WITH  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Sisson  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  her  students  will  lose  a  sympathetic 
shoulder,  the  English  department  will  lose  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  and  the  school  as  a  whole  will  lose  an 
ever-active  source  of  stimulus.  Throughout  the  year 
the  Courant  board  has  benefited  greatly  from  her 
lively  spirit  and  her  imaginative  direction.  She  has 
devoted  hours  to  proofreading,  revision,  and  evalua- 
tion of  material,  and  she  has  consistently  encouraged 
us  to  establish  a  high  literary  standard. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to 
Mrs.  Sisson  for  all  her  efforts  and  achievements,  and 
we  wish  her  happiness  next  year. 

C.  F. 
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Burrow  Building 


I GIVE  you  the  renowned  Percible  Buckbooth  who  is  going  to 
talk  to  us  about  the  art  of  building  burrows." 
"At  the  moment  this  subject  may  seem  irrelevant;  however,  you 
must  remember  that  when  you  are  older  and  have  matured  into 
charming  young  hedgehogs  you  one  day  may  have  your  own  bur- 
row. Here,  of  course,  you  are  provided  with  your  own  burrows 
(just  like  Grandma  used  to  make).  Well,  to  continue,  the  most 
important  factor  in  burrowing  is  location;  you  must  choose  an 
area  suitable  to  the  condition  of  your  blood  (whether  it  contains 
cholesterol  or  not),  and  of  course  you  must  decide  for  or  against 
the  70^  spread.  Once  the  site  is  chosen  you  start  the  hard  labor: 
the  bulldozer  comes  in  and  levels  the  land,  the  steamshovel  and 
archaeological  equipment  (in  case  a  toothbrush  from  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  found  —  things  have  been  popping  up  nearly 
every  day)  arrive.  In  relatively  no  time  your  burrow  is  burrowed 
and  all  that  is  left  is  to  choose  a  door,  of  the  utmost  importance 
because  the  door  is  the  only  visible  portion  of  a  burrow  from  the 
outside.  Most  conservatives  choose  a  natural  hue  of  a  polyethylene 
fibre;  the  "old  names",  Umphrug,  Beetlblap,  Wheezsneeze,  and 
Frimblebee,  still  boast  the  mahogany  wood  of  their  ancestors;  the 
"beats",  who  live  in  holes,  drape  burlap  over  the  door  when  it 
rains,  or  leave  the  door  open  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  nature; 
the  "Nouveaux  Riches"  have  glass  doors — so  that  everyone  may  see 
their  new  dirt  floors  (with  new  glass  doors  they  should  be  forbidden 
to  throw  pebbles).  So  the  building  of  a  burrow,  as  should  now  be 
evident,  is  a  lengthy  and  difficult  task." 

"If  I  had  the  time,  as  I  see  it  is  now  8:05  and  I  must  stop,  I 
would  venture  into  the  intricacies  of  mating  calls,  so  necessary 
for  the  impending  spring.  Bleep,  again  I  say  unto  you,  bleep." 
Applause  .  .  . 

Ivors  Bever,  '64 
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Meditations  of  a  Hedgehog  —  Upon  Spring 

It's  terribly  gay 
When  it's  terribly  May, 
And  the  humble  bees  buzz 
(As  a  humble  bee  does, 
When  his  stickle-y  hairs 
Are  all  slathered  with  honey 
From  bulbous  blue  flowers 
All  sticky  and  sunny). 
The  willows  are  wistful, 
The  streamlets  are  runny; 
The  glades  are  all  tryst-ful, 
The  meadows  all  mistful, 
Each  milkmaid  is  kissed-full. 
.  .  .  Some  think  that  it's  funny 
To  live  in  a  burrow 
Of  roots  and  round  rocklets, 
Of  oat-stalks  and  piny 
Brown  needles;  to  cuddle 
In  snug  solace  spiny, 
Away  from  the  muddle 
Of  May-struck  young  creatures 
With  zephyr-crazed  features: 
What  clamour!  They  leave  me 
Alone,  don't  you  know? 
If  they  think  this  may  grieve  me, 
I  blithely  refute  them: 
I  love  my  seclusion, 
Away  from  delusion 
Of  love-time  and  spring-time 
And  that-sort-of-thing-time. 
My  pin-prickle  hair 
Gives  the  world  quite  a  scare, 
Warns  it:  Danger — beware! 
Do  I  care?  I  don't  care! 
I  crawl  into  my  lair, 
I  sit  down  on  a  chair 
(More  precisely,  a  rocklet) 
And  nibble  a  chocolate — 
A  coconut  cream — 
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With  enjoyment  extreme. 
I  don't  care!  for  my  skin 
Is  a  multiple  pin. 
I  am  neighborless — Wheel 
Independence  is  best 
For  a  hedgehog  like  me. 
I'm  as  glad  as  can  be 
That  I'm  ever-so-spikable 
And  so  unlikeablel 
Snug  in  my  nest — 
Not  all  spattered  with  sun — 
I  don't  need  anything, 
I  don't  need  anyone: 
Not  a  twitter  nor  note 
From  a  fat  bluebird  throat; 
Neither  whiff,  sniff,  nor  sight 
From  a  buttercup  bright. 
I  am  whole  and  complete 
In  my  hole,  with  my  feet 
At  the  door,  and  my  head 
On  the  floor.  As  I  said, 
I'm  as  gay  as  can  be! 
It  is  May!  I  am  me! 
Needle-sharp  as  can  be! 
Wild  with  loud,  loveless  glee — 
Spring-stroke  can't  affect  me! 
Anti-social  and  free, 
I'm  alone  with  DEAR  me — 
Prickly  me,  darling  me. 


just  me. 
Amy  Johnson, 
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Bum  Hayes     Black  Roses 

BILLY  woke  up  from  his  nap. 
Someone  called,  "Anybody  home?"  A  door  slammed  and 
footsteps  shuffled  toward  the  kitchen. 
"Hey,  Mom." 

A  rubber-tipped  chair  in  the  kitchen  scraped  silently  on  the 
floor  and  a  heavy  load  of  books  slapped  on  the  formica-covered 
kitchen  table. 

"Phew,  it's  hot  out." 

The  water  tap  shusshed  and  the  empty  garbage  disposal  gurgled 
hungrily  as  it  drank.  There  was  a  rip  of  paper  and  the  towel  roll 
grumbled  as  it  turned.  The  wet  paper  crumpled  softly  and  fell 
muffled  into  a  full  waste-basket. 

Light  treads  on  the  front  stairs. 

"You  home,  dear?" 

The  candlesticks  in  the  dining  room  trembled  as  footsteps  clat- 
tered on  the  wooden  floor. 

"Hi,  Mom.  We  got  out  early.  Too  hot." 

"Have  some  lemonade?  I  made  some  for  lunch." 

"Ya." 

The  icebox  door  opened  and  shut,  and  milk  bottles  clinked 
coldly.  A  cabinet  opened  and  cellophane  wrap  crinkled. 
"Cookie?" 

"Thanks  .  .  .  Mmm,  these  are  good  .  .  .  Did  you  mail  that  letter?" 

"Your  father  did." 

"Where's  Janey?" 

"At  the  playground." 

"Billy?" 

"Taking  his  nap." 
"Doctor  come?" 

"No,  he's  coming  tomorrow.  I  took  Billy  out  today.  He  said  he 
liked  the  sound  of  cars." 

"Poor  kid.  Still  have  a  temperature?" 

"No.  Doctor  said  German  measles  didn't  last  long,  though,  and 
that  I  could  take  him  out.  Did  you  get  a  ride  home?" 

"No,  I  walked,  it's  so  nice  out.  You  should  see  the  flowers  out 
front.  I've  never  seen  such  a  brilliant  red." 

A  sensitive  ear  might  have  heard  a  tear  drop.  One  sensitive  ear 
did. 
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The  Path,  The  Gate,  and  The  Flower 


Walking  on  my  narrow  way, 

My  eyes  looking  at  my  feet, 

My  feet  steady,  straight  on — 

Suddenly  my  way  is  broad, 

All  at  once  the  path  I  see: 

Wide  before  my  eyes,  now  looking  out. 

The  same  way,  but  how  strange — all  changed. 

A  double  row  of  trees  runs  down  before, 

Beyond,  a  gate,  a  sunny  space, 

A  space  all  brightened,  like  a  misted  lea. 

I  am  afraid, 

All  trembling. 

Cruel  gate, 

You  opened, 

Will  you  shut  again? 

Must  I  go  back? 

I  cry,  I  cry, 

And  gaze  over  the  gate; 

My  heart  is  breaking  for  the   sunny  space. 

Among  the  leaves, 

My  tears  run  down. 

I  am  so  afraid 

To  return  to  my  narrow  way. 
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But  if  the  gate  does  open, 

The  field  beyond  is  bare; 

The  joy  of  my  new  season 

Comes  only  with  the  spring. 

My  spring's  hands  are  all  milky; 

With  ferns  and  tender  green, 

The  sweetness  of  damp,  dark  earth, 

The  spring  holds  in  its  heart 

A  single  columbine. 

Come,  spring, 
New  season. 
Wake,  columbine, 
You're  sleeping. 
Come,  love, 
And  fear  not, 
Come,  columbine, 
Rich  blossom — 
I  weep; 
It's  raining. 
Wake,  gentle  one, 
I'm  waiting. 
I  wait 

Your  springtime. 

Priscilla  Pederson,  '64 
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Tall  In  The  Grasses 


Tall  in  the  grasses 

(Grasses  red,  grasses  blue, 

Grasses  white  with  dawn  and  frost, 

Grasses  purple  in  the  sun) 

Tall,  with  a  marigold 

Bleeding  green  in  its  teeth, 

Tall  stood  the  unicorn: 

White  as  the  frosted  grass, 

Spearing  a  cloud,  and  two 

Rays  of  sun,  garlanded 

Sumptuously  with  small  birds, 

On  its  horn. 

Unicorn, 

Time  enthistles  us  below; 

Come  and  lie,  come  and  pine, 

Came  and  lay  your  cheek  by  mine: 

I  a  virgin  soft  and  sweet, 

White  as  grass, 

White  as  wheat 

Frosted  in  the  sun  .  .  . 

Unicorn, 

Come  and  lie, 

Come  and  dance  with  us 

And  die, 

In  the  folds  of  my  soft  dress 

(Dress  of  purple, 

Dress  of  gold, 

Dress  of  colours  multifold, 

Dress  of  white: 

As  the  wheat, 

As  the  heart  .  .  . 

Frosted  gently  in  the  morn) 

Come,  my  love — 

Unicorn. 

Amy  Johnson, 
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Sand  Castle 


THERE  is  a  photograph  of  my  parents,  my  two  older  brothers, 
and  me,  which  was  taken  one  July  in  Wauwasee,  Indiana. 
Everyone  is  grinning  broadly  and  squinting  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
My  father  wearing  a  tee-shirt  and  clasping  a  battered  old  hat  to 
his  breast,  resembles  a  strong  Russian  peasant,  just  returned  from 
a  vigorous  day's  work  in  the  fields.  He  is  standing  behind  my 
mother  who  sits  in  a  tree  swing.  I  am  leaning  shyly  against  her. 
Jamie,  ten  years  old,  and  Jeff,  fifteen  years  old,  stand  next  to  her. 
It  could  be  a  photograph  of  a  poor  French  family  on  a  picnic 
or  of  a  Southern  sharecropper's  family,  but  certainly  not  that  of 
an  American  family  on  their  American  vacation. 

Wauwasee,  Indiana,  was  the  vacationland  of  the  retired  and 
the  unfashionable.  The  hotel,  actually  a  former  rest-home,  was 
appropriately  protected  from  outside  worlds  by  various  swamps  and 
stubby  forests  of  crooked  trees.  Entertainment  and  recreation  were 
limited,  the  most  organized  form  being  one  decayed  badminton  net, 
complete  with  two  rackets  (one  with  a  splintered  handle)  and 
one  almost-plucked  birdie.  The  children  were  happiest  swimming 
in  Lake  Michigan,  digging  and  building  in  the  sand,  or,  at  night, 
catching  fireflies  in  empty  Coke  bottles. 

Two  families  had  come 
with  us.  Margaret  Magee 
and  her  son,  Tony,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  and 
their  two  daughters.  Mag- 
gie Magee,  born  in  Sicily, 
had  a  love  for  opera  which 
was  manifested  each  morn- 
ing about  six  A.M.  by  a 
blasting  aria  on  the  joys  of 
being  miserable.  She  usual- 
ly reached  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  aria  accom- 
panied by  the  shower  and 
the  blare  of  the  "Good 


Morning"  radio  show.  The  noise  didn't  matter  since  most  of  the 
guests  were  too  old  and  deaf  to  hear  her. 

The  Aliens,  like  my  parents,  had  grown  up  together  in  Ohio  and 
had  married  in  college.  I  had  adopted  their  younger  daughter 
since  we  were  the  same  age  and  I  had  no  sisters.  Once  at  dusk  she 
and  I  sat  together  playing  in  the  sand,  meticulously  hollowing 
windows  and  doors  in  the  castles,  or  judiciously  constructing  a 
moat  around  this  one  or  that  one.  The  sounds  of  our  parent's 
voices  rose  and  fell  against  our  ears  in  a  pleasant  rhythm.  I  could 
her  Maggie  Magee's  voice  racing  excitedly  and  then  the  sudden 
laughter  of  the  other  adults.  The  skies  were  blended  hues  of  light 
pink,  salmon,  and  rose.  The  night  was  still,  the  night  was  soft. 
Across  the  cove  were  red,  yellow,  and  white  lights  from  houses, 
small  stores,  light  posts,  neon  signs.  I  squinted  and  they  blurred 
and  danced  in  a  fantastic  ballet.  My  father's  thunderous  voice  .  .  . 
some  story  about  my  brother  Jamie  .  .  .  another  burst  of  laughter. 
I  smiled,  not  really  knowing  why,  but  affected  by  their  merriment. 
I  was  not  reminded  of  the  past  because  I  had  had  very  little,  nor 
did  I  think  of  the  future  because  it  was  so  greatly  unknown.  The 
last  sand  castle  was  finished;  my  friend  was  asleep. 


Laurel  Stevenson,  '63 


Virtuoso: 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  .  .  . 

Jerome  is  playing  on  the  flute, 
tying  the  notes  to  the  door  jamb, 
pushing  the  melody  along  the  ceiling — 
Jerome,  on  the  flute. 

All  alone,  he  has  created  music,  and  once  weekly, 
lor  the  preservation  of  its  petaled  soul, 
he  sings  into  the  flute. 

Once  weekly,  a  cracked  wall  eyes,  apprehensive, 
the  long,  placid  notes,  breaking  and  entering. 
Once  weekly,  Eden  is  innocence, 
and  the  nuns  of  quietness  bow  a  small  bow, 
and  leave  the  world  to  Jerome. 

With  its  pursed  silver  mouth  nestled  near  his  big  one, 
together  they  have  made  all  that  is,  that  will  be, 
and  a  screen  of  memory. 

And  in  that  aching  almost-kiss,  they  have  been  dancing. 

Slowly,  piercing  the  echo  of  solitude, 
the  notes  skitter  beside  the  wall, 
float  to  the  ceiling,  then  melt, 
and  fall  as  honey  into  his  lap, 
and  rest  there. 

Jerome  is  playing  on  the  flute, 
tying  its  notes  to  the  door  jamb, 
pushing  the  melody  along  the  ceiling, 
liquid  in  air, 
Jerome  on  the  flute. 

ROSEMARIE   MONATT,  '64 
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Eyes 


I  looked  into  your  eyes 

Past  the  textured  brown,  under  the  liquid  glass, 
Through  the  black  caverns, 

And  I  tried  to  see  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits. 

There  were  thoughts  floating  aimlessly 

And  your  love  for  me  drifted  in  the  blackness 

But,  try  as  I  might, 

I  saw  nothing  solid  in  your  eyes 

And  I  could  not  find  the  bottom. 

Elizabeth  Eder,  '65 
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Quest 


1MAY  begin  to  speak  of  it  now,  after  these  many  months,  for 
the  enormity  of  it  has  died  in  my  heart,  and  I  am  again  where  it 
is  comfortable  to  laugh.  But  then  the  wonder  and  the  pain  were 
beyond  my  speaking  and  the  questions  of  my  spirit  too  heavy  for 
my  mind. 

In  the  beginning  I  did  not  understand.  I  knew  only  how  the 
heavy  night  sat  hotly  on  the  damp  trees  while  we  sprawled  our 
pale  bodies  in  chairs,  rolling  sweating  drinks  between  warm  hands 
under  a  moon  which  gleamed  purple  through  the  dust.  A  sear  odor 
teased  at  the  edge  of  my  breathing  —  perhaps  from  the  dead  beach, 
perhaps  from  in  the  chunky,  pastel  city  where  the  wanderers  lived 
in  meek  despair.  Beyond  the  garden  were  the  dry,  brown  men  — 
white-cottoned  curves  with  fine  faces.  Why  did  the  sweetness  of 
their  smiles  bring  tears?  We  filled  our  glasses  again.  "You've  come 
at  the  wrong  time,"  they  said.  "There's  nothing  to  do  in  the 
summer." 

The  first  time  I  truly  saw  was  with  the  children.  We  had  gone 
into  the  heat  with  moist  sighs,  and  in  sleek  cars  we  found  where 
they  waited  at  the  gate  and,  at  our  coming,  engulfed  us,  swarmed 
down  with  rasping  laughs.  All  we  saw  through  car  windows  were 
myriad  faces,  not  yet  molded  into  men  but  only  into  pain,  faces 
with  eyes  immemorially  old  and  lean  mouths  and  incongruous 
children's  noses  squashed  upon  the  glass.  We  mixed  milk,  and  Paul 
threw  himself  against  the  multitude  of  them  till  they  made  a  line 
of  strained  desire  which  flowed  from  their  fingers  to  the  cups  they 
clutched.  I  ladled  for  them,  feverishly,  perhaps  if  I  hurried,  if 
I  ladled  faster  than  time  I  could  stop  their  swollen  bellies  and 
hungry  eyes;  perhaps,  if  I  hurried,  the  milk  would  not  know  it 
was  gone  and  I  could  give  them  each  two  cups  before  it  found 
itself  out.  Even  Paul  fell  before  them  as  they  surged  around  the 
tub  with  cups  outstretched,  pushing  away  their  brothers.  And  a 
milky-moustached  baby  shyly  proffered  me  his  cup  —  and  I  said 
no,  there  were  others  .  .  .  others  .  .  .  only  one  cup  ...  go  away. 
When  it  was  gone,  their  emptiness  persisted.  A  mother  in  gray, 
once-blue,  sari  said,  "Why  have  you  come?"  I  pretended  not  to 
understand.  I  could  not  say,  "I  only  wished  to  see."  We  left  past 
crowds  of  men  with  nothing  in  their  eyes  who  listed  in  the  door- 
ways and  all  around  them  the  odor  of  misery  and  fear  and  dreams 
gone  brackish. 
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The  woman  asked  why  I  came.  I  felt  the  answer,  just  conceived, 
stir  in  my  soul's  womb.  And,  throughout  the  stream  of  hot  days 
and  new  lands,  I  felt  its  pulse-beat  strengthen. 

I  saw  the  river-country;  it  was  too  huge  for  me.  The  streets  were 
but  a  swaying  chaos  of  white  shirts  and  brown  legs  and  hands  and 
eastern  eyes.  Perhaps  their  very  bones  were  brown,  for  these  men 
were  not  curves  but  angles  of  humanity.  Around  them  floated 
the  coconut  fronds  and  high  grasses  and  thick,  lush  hills  lighted 
with  the  wet  whiteness  of  sun  bathed  in  river-stream. 

And  I  saw  the  river;  mottled  with  boats,  dark  thick  boats,  round 
and  laden  and  sluggish  scows,  and  rowed  by  men  with  strained 
arms  and  backs  curved  tight  and  steel  and  leather  instead  of  thighs 
—  rowed  with  the  pulse  of  pain,  pull  and  snap,  and  swing  and  let 
the  sweat  cool  in  river-scented  winds.  A  man  at  a  paddle  looked 
at  me  as  we  passed  on  the  water  and  I  sought  in  his  eyes  —  maybe 
he  knew  —  why  had  I  come?  But  he  answered  my  gaze  with  wonder, 
empty  wonder,  not  deep  enough  to  break  the  rhythm  of  his  row- 
ing. All  at  once  I  knew  the  loneliness  of  my  comfortable  inhumanity. 

I  saw  the  ancient  beauty.  I  sandal-scuffed  through  carved  and 
empty  halls  where  cushioned  kings  once  sleekly  yawned.  I  touched 
the  crafts  of  unsung  fingers  and  knew  their  loveliness.  I  came  at 
last  to  the  poetic  sepulchre;  the  sweep  of  alabaster  glowed  in  un- 
dulating moonlight  reflected  in  the  pool  below  and  blended  into 
radiant  darkness.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  high-arched  gate 
and  breathed  beauty.  A  woman  glided  by  and  paused;  in  her  face 
was  depth  of  pain  becoming  joy  as  she  beheld,  and  curve  of  dome 
and  curve  of  her  thinness  under  a.  flow  of  robes  and  gleam  of  moon 
and  exaltation  in  her  eyes  were  fused  into  a  pattern  of  fulfillment. 
She  moved  on,  but  around  me  rushed  the  years  of  torn  feet  and 
saffron  saris  and  deep-shadowed  cheeks  and  extinguished  eyes, 
pushing  me  from  their  pilgrim  path  as  they  drew  near  the  vision. 
The  breeze  was  not  a  summer  wind  but  the  dark  one's  wondering 
breath.  My  sighs  were  out  of  tune. 

I  lingered  in  the  mountain  country  for  a  time  and  lived  in  a 
fantasy  of  loveliness  on  a  still  lake  between  blue-misted  slopes. 
At  night  I  longed  to  stay  awake  to  hear  the  glide  of  current  beneath 
my  window,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  too  delicate,  too 
clear  for  me  to  watch  and  not  despair  for  the  beauty  of  it.  So  I 
slept  with  joy  and  woke  each  day  to  the  paddle-splash  of  vendors' 
crescent  boats  beneath  my  window.  They  clung  to  the  frame  when 
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I  awoke  sleep-warmed  and  wrinkled  shrilling  their  wares  as  I  sat 
wrapped  in  sheets.  One  came  each  day,  a  wiry  man  who  called  to 
me,  "My  name  is  Marvelous.  I  bring  flowers,  marvelous  flowers." 
And  lrom  his  color-crowded  boat  he  offered  to  me  armfuls  of  soft 
blooms,  some  so  strange  ...  He  told  me  two  annas  tor  gladiola. 
I  laughed  and  said,  too  much,  I  would  not  pay  him  more  than 
one.  He  said,  one  anna  twelve  paisa  and  I  robbed  his  children  of 
their  bread.  I  was  angry  then  and  said,  "Why,  because  I  come  from 
far,  do  you  use  my  ignorance  and  why  do  you  take  too  much  and 
play  with  me  and  why  must  I  be  outside  when  I  know  what  you 
are  and  what  is  right?"  But  he  did  not  understand  my  words,  and 
I  bought  an  armload  of  flowers  in  repentance.  It  was  not  enough 
to  see  and  hear,  nor  yet  to  pay  too  much.  I  bought  flowers  each 
day,  and  often  Marvelous  gave  me  gifts  of  lotus  with  thick,  pink, 
curved  petals  and  broad  leaves.  I  delighted  in  their  sensuous 
beauty  and  thought  of  languid  men  of  old  who  fed  on  but  this 
seed.  Before  1  left,  Marvelous  brought  me  lotus  fruit;  it  had  a 
bitterness  as  if  of  mourning  and  of  weariness.  I  left  the  beauty 
of  the  mountains  wondering  still;  why  had  I  come? 

It  was  in  the  cool  of  my  own  house  I  found  my  answer  —  from 
Rahman  who  kept  glossy  our  table  top  and  shiny  our  heavy  silver 
and  neat  the  carpeted  rooms.  He  was  old  from  years  and  children 
and  understanding;  his  eyes  held  the  promise  of  a  smile  behind 
their  quietness.  He  glided  in  and  from  the  rooms  with  the  hush 
of  draped  cotton  against  bony  body  and  the  rustle  of  bare  feet 
on  tile  floor. 

I  spilled  a  cool  sweet  drink  one  day  and  quickly  tried  to  stop 
the  stain.  At  once  Rahman  was  there  saying  with  shocked  gentle- 
ness, "No,  no,  memsahib,  not  for  you  to  do  .  .  He  bent,  all 
aged  stiffness,  to  the  floor  and  began  to  clean.  My  heart  cried,  no!  do 
not  call  me  mistress  nor  do  my  work  for  me.  It  is  you  who  are 
master  and  I  the  student  of  the  truth  which  is  your  pain.  I  am 
only  great  for  that  in  me  which  is  like  that  in  you.  Life  in  me 
is  but  a  seed  like  that  from  which  your  awareness  sprang. 

In  the  silence  I  kept  I  knew  it  would  be  my  sorrow  that  I 
was  not  permitted  to  raise  him  with  my  hands  and  stoop  in  his 
place,  nor  say  to  him  —  you  make  me  weep,  for  I  have  found  my 
place  among  men  and  it  is  a  low  place,  an  unsuffering  place, 
Yours  is  the  highest,  for  you  have  known  depths;  yet  I  rejoice 
that  I  may  sit  below  your  feet. 

Margaret  Power,  '63 
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Haiku 


An  old  ming  jar 

The  dragon  vase 

Time  and  tempest  of  an  ancient  race 

Ann  Gould,  '66 


Autumn  leaves  swoop 

onto  the  clear  blue  pond — 
quick!  get  the  broom! 

Julie  Dupont.  '66 


On  the  hearth  chestnuts 
Crackle.  Cricket  calls.  Kindled 
Cockles  in  my  heart. 

Hilary  Hayes,  ?6o 
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The  Pigeon  Tree 


Roundly  then  and  gently  press  me  love,  I  am  the  moon. 

And  dawn  has  yet  to  crack  across  my  face 
onto  the  black  swelled  breasts  of  pigeons  in  the  elm  clinging 
beyond  the  dawn  of  us. 

Under  the  pigeon  tree  the  four-armed  world  of  you  and  me  eclipses 
all  diat  passes. 

Ah  love,  of  four  arms  the  world  is  born. 
Yet  I  once  walked  past  puckering  lips  of  men  kissing  the  shadow 
of  me,  passing  all  with  virgin  strength  I  ran  in  the  night  air, 
the  sting  of  a  stone  on  my  thigh. 

I  laughed  in  the  market  and  bore  the  cramps  of  cold  and 
woman's  pain  for  the  vendor  Annie. 
My  blushes  knew  all  men,  were  for  all  men, 

I  married  the  world — my  arms  knew  no  number. 

But  now  I  am  of  four  arms,  the  bum's  songs  touch  me, 

I  am  laid  low  and  with  you  lying. 
I  am  of  the  fat  swelled-breasted  women,  never  leaving  their  stoops, 
their  grown  children  still  seeking  their  milk, 
Of  the  sea  gulls  in  twos  flying  over  and  through  the  gray, 
fish-spawning  days  of  the  harbor. 
I  am  of  the  world,  of  you. 

And  under  the  pigeon  tree  it  is  dawn. 

Donna  Youngblood,  '63 
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Elizabeth  Eder 


Afternoon  Boy 


THE  child  stood  with  chocolate  on  his  nose  and  wavering  lights 
of  illness  in  his  eyes.  Above  him  was*  the  face  of  his  mother. 
He  gazed  up  at  it  until  suddenly,  surely,  he  knew  that  one  second 
more  of  upward  vision  would  pull  his  stomach  and  heave  it  about 
until  he,  himself,  had  turned  inside  out.  He  sat  down  with  a  sigh 
and  waited  for  the  mother's  reaction.  She  reached  down  and  pulled 
him  by  the  hand  up  the  stairs  and  into  his  bedroom.  She  left 
the  room  to  get  some  ginger-ale  and  he  sat  on  the  bed  gazing  at 
his  toes.  The  speck  of  gum  on  his  left  third  toenail  attracted  his 
attention  and  his  fingers  until  the  nail  was  clean.  As  he  sucked 
thoughtfully  on  his  finger,  his  mother  returned.  She  buttoned 
him  into  his  pajamas,  watched  him  squirm  between  the  sheets 
until  he  was  settled.  She  then  left  him  holding  the  glass  of  ginger- 
ale  against  his  brow  to  cool  it. 

The  mid-afternoon  beige  light  glowed  between  the  Venetian 
blinds  and  turned  his  bedroom  into  a  hollow  cube  existing  in- 
dependently of  the  house.  The  room  swayed  gently  back  and  forth 
and  turned  over  in  the  air  several  times.  The  boy  felt  the  breezes 
caused  by  the  room's  movement  as  they  blew  over  his  cheeks  and 
hands.  A  cherry  pie  floated  before  his  eyes,  then  descended  slightly, 
bounced  off  the  edge  of  his  nose,  and  turned  moldy.  He  felt  a 
violent  clawing  and  tearing  at  his  stomach;  his  mouth  opened  and 
suddenly  all  his  life  was  in  his  head  and  throat,  then  just  as 
suddenly,  all  subsided.  A  drop  of  water  crept  down  his  nose, 
squeezed  from  its  lodging  by  the  pressures  within  him.  Pushing 
his  cheek  hard  down  into  the  pillow,  the  child  drew  himself  up 
until  he  resembled  an  inch  worm:  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  his 
blue-flanneled  buttocks  arching  above  the  bed.  Then  he  rolled 
slowly  over,  trying  to  capture  the  feeling  of  a  log.  Flat  on  his 
back,  with  his  right  arm  dangling  towards  the  floor,  he  slept. 

The  little  boy  awoke  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  dying  and 
braced  his  arm  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  falling  off  the  bed.  He 
sat  up  and  blinked  around  the  room.  Seeing  the  glass  of  pale  liquid 
on  the  night-table,  he  drank  some  and  discovered  that  it  was  flat, 
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diluted  ginger-ale.  It  was  still  cool,  and  the  flavor  suited  his  dead- 
ness.  When  the  drink  was  ended,  he  cautiously  slipped  his  feet 
to  the  floor  and  tiptoed  to  the  door.  He  opened  it  and  peered 
out.  Downstairs,  his  mother  was  ironing;  he  could  hear  her  singing 
the  high-pitched  song  she  always  sang  as  she  ironed  the  yards  of 
white  cleanness.  He  crept  along  the  hall  until  he  came  to  the 
door  of  his  mother's  bedroom  —  then  opened  the  door  and 
walked  over  to  her  dressing  table.  Her  tiny  gold  scissors  were 
lying  there  next  to  the  pool  of  pink  powder  which  the  boy  had 
spilled  that  morning.  The  scissors  looked  sharp  and  soothing,  so 
he  picked  them  up  and  began  to  suck  on  the  closed  blades.  He 
walked  over  to  the  full-length  mirror,  and  just  as  he  sat  down  in 
front  of  it,  he  felt  the  scissors  cut  his  tongue.  He  dropped  the 
scissors  and  stuck  out  his  tongue  to  look  at  it.  In  the  middle  was 
a  little  notch  where  the  scissors  had  cut  off  a  piece  of  flesh.  He 
examined  the  hole  with  interest  and  squeezed  his  tongue  several 
times  to  watch  the  blood  swell  out.  Then  he  picked  up  the  scissors 
to  see  if  he  could  find  the  rest  of  his  tongue.  He  looked  around 
on  the  floor,  but  it  wasn't  there.  He  had  probably  swallowed  it. 
As  he  thought  of  his  tongue  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  stomach, 
he  heard  his  mother  enter  the  room.  He  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"Feeling  better,  darling?  You  had  a  nice  long  sleep." 

"Yeah  I'm  okay." 

"Well,  put  on  your  slippers  and  come  downstairs  for  dinner. 
Then  you  can  go  back  to  bed  and  we'll  see  how  you  feel  in  the 
morning." 

She  finished  brushing  her  hair  and  then  left.  The  little  boy 
got  up,  pulled  the  hastily-hidden  scissor  out  of  his  pocket  and 
replaced  them  on  the  dresser.  Then  he  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  scuffed  downstairs. 
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Poem 


Pan  gazing  from  the  slate-strewn  eyes.  A  curl, 
Unlustered  buff,  droops  down  the  temple,  warm 
With  Attic  nonchalance,  and  dangles.  Girl! — 
The  cool  tune  of  your  quiet  sings  to  me 
Clearer  than  blithe-piped  syllables  once  split 
By  reedy  waters,  and  that  musing  yields 
More  ol  the  brick-rich  bass  of  soul  beneath 
Than  any  ode  lyre-struck  in  the  last  youth, 
Translated  warrior-lass!  Well  laugh — I  think  .  .  . 
I  think  that  if  such  second-life  were  mine 
I  should  too  often  hesitate,  recall 
How  the  Aegean  breeze  would  twitch  with  brine, 
Lighten  the  olive  groves,  swarm  down  the  fields, 
Splash  green  against  the  rub-warm  cattle  grazing 
Into  summer.  Spartan  shepherd-boy,  outgazing, 

Does  it  tease  your  sombre  mirth 

To  regard  this  modern  earth 

In  your  maiden  guessed-disguise 

From  those  still  Hellenic  eyes? 

Amy  Johnson,  '64 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
May  29,  1917  - 


'A  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shakespeare,  "Hamlet",  I.  ii. 
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Mrs.  Alexander  Crane 

Thanksgiving  Service,  Abbot  Academy,  November  24,  1963 

rilHIS  service  is  being  held  tonight  lor  many  reasons:  historical, 

commemorative,  emotional  in  a  very  deep  sense.  We  are  to 
recite  the  words  of  the  Bible,  the  most  profound  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith.  That  some  of  them  voice  the  conviction  of  the 
goodness  of  God  is  not  an  indication  that  tonight  we  are  wrong, 
or  that  the  Bible  is  wrong.  Many  people  lately,  —  Cardinal 
Cushing  and  President  Johnson  are  two  of  them  — ,  have  referred 
to  John  F.  Kennedy's  faith,  and  faith  does  not  end  with  death  nor 
in  the  presence  of  death.  The  words  "In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death"  may  mean  also  that  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life. 
It  is  in  this  certainty  that  we  gather  here  tonight,  and  shall  gather 
tomorrow,  to  show  our  respect  for  the  man  who  was  President  of 
our  Country  —  a  man  whose  mind  was  extraordinarily  trained 
and  extraordinarily  powerful,  who  had  the  capacity  to  pursue  the 
tasks  laid  upon  him  through  illness  and  pain,  personal  sorrows 
and  anxieties. 

Throughout  the  ages  since  man  first  learned  to  control  the  forces 
of  nature  by  cultivating  the  earth,  the  cycle  of  the  year  has  been 
followed  and  celebrated,  in  the  sense  that  ceremonies  and  rituals 
are  held  td  commemorate  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  those  vital 
processes  which  sustain  and  nourish  mankind.  In  the  mythology 
of  almost  every  people,  the  seasons  are  noted  and  interpreted  — 
the  beautiful,  quiescent  winter,  the  stirring  seedtime  of  the  spring, 
the  joyous  slow  ripening  of  summer,  and  finally  the  full  reward  of 
harvest.  Then  are  the  fruits  of  man's  labor  gathered  and  stored,  to 
ensure  the  continuing  life  of  the  people. 

Great  changes  have  come;  many  of  us  have  lost  touch  with  this 
cycle  of  nature,  except  as  the  things  we  do  and  see  are  different 
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according  to  the  seasons.  We  have  learned  to  control  an  almost 
incredible  series  of  natural  forces,  and  we  as  a  generation  are 
determined  to  utilize  those  forces  for  the  same  kind  of  benevolent 
purposes  that  characterized  those  prehistoric  farmers  as  they  learned 
to  plant  and  reap  their  food. 

Through  times  of  disaster,  plague,  war,  and  death,  the  earth 
cycle  has  continued.  In  the  early  17th  century,  the  growing  ability 
of  mankind  to  plot  and  sail  a  long-distance  course  across  the  ocean 
was  utilized  to  carry  to  the  New  England  coast  a  small  group  of 
people  who  were  among  the  first  to  push  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
into  the  New  World.  Of  that  group  —  known  as  the  Pilgrims  — 
one-half  died  within  twelve  months  of  their  landing.  The  remain- 
ing members  grieved  for  each  one  who  went;  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth  was  diminished  in  every  way  by  the  loss  of  each.  Yet  — 
and  this  is  what  we  must  remember  and  cling  to  —  they  continued 
their  work,  and  when  they  gathered  the  meagre  fruits  of  that  work, 
they  assembled  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness.  Even  at 
that  ceremony,  many  must  have  thought  with  sadness  of  the  com- 
panions who  sailed  with  them  and  contributed  in  spirit  and  in  fact 
to  the  foundation  of  the  New  World. 

So  it  is  that  this  year,  remembering  in  sorrow  the  loss  we  have 
all  suffered,  we  must  with  similar  courage  still  turn  to  God  in 
thankfulness  for  what  He  has  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of 
men  and  women  now  and  in  the  past.  Especially  are  we  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  saw  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  familiar  world  to  the  possibilities  of  exploring  space 
and  who  looked  beyond  the  narrow  shackles  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  toward  a  vision  of  peace  and  the  rights  of  all  men.  We 
are  determined  that  new  discoveries  and  new  foundations  of 
knowledge  shall  be  continued  and  developed.  In  this  light  —  which 
floods  the  future  —  it  is  in  no  way  unfitting  that  we  commemorate 
the  season  of  harvest,  in  sure  and  certain  faith  we  shall  see  another 
seedtime,  another  ripening,  another  harvest,  given  us  through  the 
Grace  of  God. 
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Susan  Trafton 


The  Ponderous  Sword  'Swallower: 


THERE  once  lived  a  young  man  who  enjoyed  all  the  normal 
pleasures  ol"  liie,  such  as  drinking  and  eating,  to  such  a  pro- 
digious extent  that  he  became  bored  with  the  usual  tare,  such  as 
good,  red  meat  and  ice  cream,  and  sought  variety.  He  took  to 
swallowing  swords.  Although  it  was  a  sensual  pleasure  from  the 
first,  the  actual  swallowing  was  indeed  difficult  and  painful.  He 
gradually  became  used  to  it,  however,  and  soon  he  could  think  ol 
nothing  but  where  the  next  sword  was  coming  from.  After  several 
months,  the  young  man  began  to  grow  quite  large  and  heavy,  for 
his  stomach  could  not  digest  steel  swords,  and  they  remained  inside 
of  him  in  an  ever-increasing  lump.  Soon,  the  young  man  was  so 
heavy,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  lie  in  his  bed  and  swallow 
swords.  After  a  few  years  he  became  so  ponderous  that  he  died  in  a 
painful  manner,  for  flesh  and  blood  could  not  support  such  a 
quantity  of  well-tempered  steel.  Therefore  guard  yourselves,  you 
children  of  men,  lest  you  enjoy  life  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
take  to  swallowing  swords. 
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My  God 
and  I 
went  walking 

on  a  perfectly 

balanced 
equilibrium, 
as  the  world  swayed 
to  its  own 
reckless  tune. 


I  tried  to  catch 
a  nothing 
sunk  in  deep 

symbolic  shadow; 
My  God  smiled 
and  I 
bitter, 
cut  off  his  head. 

I  am  still  walking 

with  my  God, 
a  headless  God 
who  continually  cries  — 
too  soon! 


Lucy  Mack,  '64 
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POMP;  and  circumstance 


Ten  knotty  toes  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed, 
Sad,  pink  paunch  above  them: 
Wrap  round  about  the  blanket  of  dignity 
And  stalk  down  the  hall 
slowly, 

solemnly. 

But  behind  a  partly-opened  door  lurks  a  grin, 

Grinned  by  a  dream  which  was  grown  in  the  head  which 

sits  upon  the  neck  above  the  sad,  pink  paunch. 
And  the  grin  reaches  out  with  its  twelve  knotty  toes, 
Catching  the  blanket, 
Keeping  the  blanket! 
And  ten  toes  stand 
Under  sad  pink  paunch 

While  on  the  face  of  the  head  on  the  neck  above  the  paunch, 

The  grin 

Wins. 

Elizabeth  Eder,  '65 
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Venus, 

come  visii  me, 
come  from  on  high 
spare  a  minute  and  join  me 
i  feel  the  need  for  a  deity  — 
bring  Hermes  with  you, 

let  us  sit  and  whirl  words  among  us  — 
toss  philosophies; 

catch  ideas, 
stay  lor  a  fortnight  — 
stay  lor  a  year, 
take  me  with  you  when  you  go. 


Ivers  Bever,  '64 
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Bridget  Parson    j  Before 

SPRING'S  gone.  And  with  it  the  rain.  We  won't  be  in  the  school 
house  with  the  nice  air-conditioners  and  cool  tile  under  our 
feet.  We  won't  go  back  there  for  three  months,  because  summer's 
come  and  the  dust,  too. 

I'll  bet  now  that  that  this  summer'll  be  just  as  dry  and  mean  as 
last  year's  —  and  the  year  before's  too.  Pap'll  try  to  get  the  crop 
in  and  he'll  have  us  young'uns  helpin'  him  and  the  men,  but  we 
know  we  won't  get  it  in  'afore  the  dust. 

The  dust's  pretty  big  and  mean  and  wild.  It  near  to  gobbled  all 
our  stock  last  year.  It  did  get  my  Pig.  He  just  couldn't  breathe 
right  in  all  that  dirt.  But  I  reckon  he  had  company  when  he  went 
to  Heaven,  seein'  as  how  all  his  sisters  and  brothers  went  too.  Bet 
there's  no  dust  in  Heaven,  and  rain  falls  every  day,  and  everything 
greener  than  the  tile  in  the  schoolhouse.  Pig'll  have  a  down-right 
nice  life  up  there,  better'n  down  here.  I  hope  God  likes  Pig. 

I  wonder  if  God  likes  us.  Sometimes  I  think  He  likes  the  dust 
better.  I'll  ask  the  Preacher.  God  lets  the  dust  eat  all  our  crops 
and  animals  every  \ear,  so's  it'll  grow  bigger  and  stronger.  We're 
getting  weaker.  We're  so  little  compared  to  the  dust. 

I  wonder  whv  the  dust  is  vellow  and  grav  and  white.  Bet  the 
Preacher  can  tell  me  why  it's  so.  Pap'd  say  it  was  a  dumb  question. 
The  Preacher'll  probably  say  somethin'  about  the  dust's  bein'  a 
combination  of  things  and  God  done  it  with  a  purpose  like  he 
always  done  everythin'. 

I  wonder  what  God's  purpose  was  in  takin'  Pig.  What  an  awful 
way  to  go.  Maybe  God  wanted  a  Pig.  Heaven's  nice.  Good-night 

pig- 


Sleep 
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Andan  los  ruidos  por  las  sombras 
Entre  dos  luces  del  tiempo, 
Pensando  en  la  muerte 

De  las  almas,  y 
Pidiendo  lo  todo. 

Grita  el  viento  por  la  noche 
Con  ojos  del  gato, 
Creyendo  que  los  arboles 

Son  manos  de  Dios,  y 
Casandose  con  las  estrellas. 

Esta  llorando,  cantando 

La  tristeza  por  el  negro-azul 

Paige  Bossi,  '64 
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Bina  Hayes 


Ambition 


"Ambition:  Suggests  personal  advancement  or  preferment  as 
its  end  and  may  be  thought  of  as  good  ...  or  bad." 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 

HENRY  sat  brooding  on  his  bed.  His  night's  homework  lay 
beside  him,  half-done.  The  clock  read  "12:30",  and  he  yawned 
as  he  thought  of  getting  up  the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock.  But 
he  felt  all  right  staying  up  so  late.  He  was  planning  his  future  and 
that  was  important.  Henry  had  many  ambitions.  Mainly,  he  thought 
of  being  a  big  success.  He  didn't  know  quite  how  he  would  become 
a  big  success,  but  he  knew  he  would  somehow.  There  were  many 
ways.  He  had  always  thought  of  being  a  business  executive,  because 
that  required  little  work,  as  far  as  he  knew.  Or  maybe  he  could 
be  a  great  writer,  for  then  he  could  win  the  Nobel  Prize.  Henry 
didn't  know  much  about  writing  either,  but  his  English  teacher 
had  always  told  him  that  when  he  finally  did  his  own  writing,  he 
could  forget  all  grammar  rules.  And  Henry  hated  grammar,  he 
didn't  do  very  well  in  it.  He  had  also  heard  that  doctors  made 
good  money  and  could  do  well.  He  thought  of  science  and  how  he 
hated  his  biology  teacher  (and  how  the  teacher  hated  him,  since 
his  work  was  so  bad),  but  this  was  medicine,  not  science.  Henry 
was  sure  there  was  a  big  enough  difference.  At  least  I'm  eager  and 
ambitious,  he  thought,  and  I'll  do  well  if  I  think  well.  Sounds 
pretty  good,  think  well  and  do  well. 

Henry  got  up  and  wrote  his  new  motto  in  large  letters  on  a 
piece  of  un-marked  school-paper,  lying  by  some  book.  He  put  it 
triumphantly  over  his  bed  and  sat  down  in  his  former  position, 
his  "thinking"  position.  He  did  a  lot  of  thinking  too:  that  is, 
thinking  about  his  future.  The  radio  station  (which  had  been 
playing  constantly)  went  off  the  air,  and  Henry,  with  nothing  better 
to  do,  went  to  sleep. 

A  boy  down  the  hall  from  Henry,  realizing  he  hadn't  woken 
with  the  rising  bell,  kindly  came  in  to  wake  him.  Henry  opened 
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his  eyes  and  slowly  came  to  life.  Late  again,  he  thought,  I  can't 
wait  'til  I'm  out  of  school  and  can  wake  at  my  leisure,  when  I 
have  enough  money  to  relax.  He  never  went  to  breakfast  anyway, 
so  he  quickly  scribbled  out  his  remaining  work  and  then  rushed 
to  his  first  class.  He  went  to  a  big  boys'  prep  school  and  he  thought 
no  one  ever  noticed  what  he  did  or  didn't  do. 

The  classes  were  really  very  boring  to  him,  and  through  most  oi 
them,  he  wrote  letters  to  his  mother  and  his  girl  friend,  telling 
them  both  about  his  great  ideas  and  plans  lor  the  future.  Once  or 
twice  he  heard  a  teacher  call  to  him  and  tell  him  to  "get  off  his 
non-existent  cloud."  Some  of  the  other  boys  told  him  to  "wake  up 
and  die  right",  but  he  just  rejected  them  as  narrow-minded,  only 
thinking  about  classwork  and  school. 

"Think  of  your  future,  man,"  he  told  Peter,  one  of  the  smarter 
boys  in  the  class. 

"I  have  thought  of  it,  dreamer,  but  I've  got  to  prepare  myself 
to  get  to  that  future.  What's  your  big  future,  smarty?" 

"God!  Pumpkin-Eater,  don't  be  such  an  ass!  It's  more  than 
yours  will  ever  be." 

"Sure,  Henry,  sure.  By  the  way,  where  are  you  going  to  college, 
brain-boy?" 

"Go  to  Hell." 

Henry  felt  his  cheeks  flush  as  he  walked  away  from  Peter.  That 
jerk  didn't  have  to  remind  me  I  didn't  get  into  college,  he  thought; 
just  because  He  made  it  into  Harvard.  I'll  get  to  work  right  away 
and  be  way  ahead  of  him  by  the  time  he  gets  through  wasting  his 
time  with  philosophy  and  botany,  or  whatever  he  takes. 

So  that  day  went  on,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  finally 
the  school  year  was  near  to  finishing.  Henry  hadn't  been  doing 
much  studying  for  his  exams,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  well  enough 
prepared  as  it  was. 

It  was  a  warm,  May  day,  and  Henry  felt  like  going  out  and  taking 
a  walk  somewhere.  Most  of  the  "guys"  were  studying.  A  bunch  of 
killjoys,  he  thought.  So  he  carefully  put  his  books  away,  and  walked 
out  into  the  warm  air.  Romance,  he  thought.  God,  will  I  be  glad 
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to  get  back  home  and  see  Mary!  She'll  be  so  proud  of  me,  going  out 
so  young  and  already  starting  my  career. 

He  walked  on  past  most  of  the  school  buildings  and  came  out 
onto  the  playing  fields.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  across  the  un- 
sheltered space,  and  he  began  to  feel  strong  and  powerful.  Am- 
bition, hard  and  steady!  The  clouds  were  racing  overhead  and  as 
he  swelled  with  pride  and  conceit,  he  reached  out  to  catch  one. 
Stupid  arm,  not  long  enough,  but  you'll  learn  to  reach  far,  he  said 
as  he  gently  spanked  his  pink,  chubby  fingers:  pink,  chubby  fingers, 
as  well  as  a  pink,  chubby  little  boy.  You're  a  man,  Henry,  a  man, 
he  cried  and  ran  back  to  the  old  brick  dormitory.  The  rest  of 
the  boys  had  kept  themselves  away  from  the  playing  fields,  they 
were  studying. 
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Rosemarie  Monalt 


Lazarus 


i.  October 

Ragged  and  wounded,  bleeding  gently, 

In  the  shocked,  shingled  breath  of  our  shallow  year, 

On  the  outer  rim  of  winter's  periphery, 

Bleeding  gently  —  shattered  globes  of  ripened  thought, 

Beliefs  and  quests,  ragged,  warped  and  diseased. 

All  that  leaves  with  October, 
Leaves  with  tearing,  seething  tears. 
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ii.  December 

With  the  onset  of  winter,  we  stood  more  and  more  in  the 
windows,  watching  the  ageing  days  passing,  one  by  one,  into  the 
waiting  column  of  December,  and  thinking  beyond  the  bleak,  bare- 
armed  trees  of  deepening  darkness.  There  were  windows  every- 
where; it  often  seemed  that  each  window  called  and  controlled  us, 
crying  in  a  shallow  voice,  "Come,  and  look  at  the  dead  trees;  they 
wait."  And  we,  in  the  helplessness  of  our  boredom,  would  go  and 
look,  and  be  afraid.  After  the  first  few  times,  we  were  not  as 
anxious  to  stand  in  the  windows,  as  they  opened  over  the  brown, 
flat  fields. 

There  were  places  of  fear,  and  each  of  us  had  his  own  place, 
discussed  and  respected  by  the  others  —  a  source  of  humor,  the 
source  of  our  raw  smiles,  but  only  in  the  crushing  weight  of  winter 
daylight,  and  in  the  endless  trials  of  winter. 

In  the  late,  nestling,  waiting  December  night,  she  would  walk 
through  the  yellow  hallways,  from  place  to  place,  through  the 
places  of  her  lighttime,  and  the  wells  of  terror  at  night.  There  is 
one  place,  one  place  .  .  . 

"At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  there's  an  elevator;  you  know?" 
The  shaft  reaches  to  hell  and  beyond;  and  she  stands  there,  in  the 
waiting  night,  and  looks  downward.  Somewhere,  very  far  away, 
there  is  a  blue  light,  which  shines  ghastly  upon  the  bricks  of  the 
shaft,  and  illuminates  them  into  the  complete,  three-dimensional, 
kingdom  of  hell.  There  is  no  bottom;  it  is  oblong,  and  looking 
through  the  small,  paned  and  chicken-wired  window,  she  sees  as 
far  as  she  can,  and  stares  until  the  extremity  of  terror  passes,  and 
she  walks  again  the  yellow  halls,  back  to  her  room,  and  sleeps.  With 
the  onset  of  winter,  she  spends  more  and  more  time  at  her  window; 
there  is  no  bottom  in  the  shaft  —  it  plunges  to  hell  and  beyond. 

We  are  bleak  children  —  our  faces  are  dry  with  the  winds  of 
winter,  and  our  talk,  beyond  the  whispers  in  our  ears,  inaudible. 
"What?  What?"  And  our  repetition  falls  to  the  corpse,  and  we 
blow  upon  our  hands,  and  smile,  and  squeeze  together,  ponies 
against  the  cold.  We  are  bleak  children  in  the  winter.  Our  thin, 
sharp  faces  mirroring  unspoken  illness,  crawling  beyond  our  thin, 
sharp  noses,  and  behind  our  small,  dark  eyes. 
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The  ageing  clays  file  pasl  our  breathing  arms,  untouched.  Each 
virgin  morning  puts  forth  the  stream  of  her  blue  embrace,  and 
kisses  her  children,  one  by  one,  and  they  call  her  filth. 

"Are  you  cold  again?" 

"No,  no." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"No,  I'm  telling  you.  I'm  not  cold  at  all." 
"But  you're  still  shivering." 

We  clung  close  to  our  familiar  things  —  the  paper  and  siring 
and  books,  brown  and  warm,  in  the  two  closed  hands  of  the  snow. 
We  huddled  silently,  near  the  common  warmth  of  our  friends,  but 
their  hands,  in  the  wet  snow,  were  raw  and  red,  and  white  as  they 
cracked  and  silently,  softly,  ran  and  healed.  We  held  no  hands, 
and  had  no  memory  of  hands  to  hold;  there  were  no  hands  beyond 
the  palms  and  fingers  of  entangled  dreams  of  frost,  and  no  tapestry 
beyond  the  martyred  grasses,  white  with  frozen  dew.  All  the  gentle 
gifts  closed  their  eyes,  and  we  huddled  in  piles  of  paper  and  string. 

There  were  places  of  fear;  we  stood  more  and  more  in  the 
windows,  watching  the  traffic  and  transport  of  other  people;  beyond 
our  narrow,  wintered  eyes,  we  saw  movement  in  the  snows,  and 
remembered  the  smells  of  wools  and  tweeds,  wet  with  melted  flakes 
of  chapped  and  flaking  frozen  sky.  Melted,  and  smelling  of  our 
paper  and  string,  and  yet  carrying,  in  their  wetness,  remembrance 
of  places  of  fear. 

Through  the  December  streets,  we  climbed  and  sought  (upon 
and  among  the  drifts  of  sooty,  softly  stiffened  dirt)  the  faces  and 
words  of  the  people  whose  lives  encircled  our  thought,  and  en- 
twined our  minds.  We  climbed  through  December  streets;  and, 
bleakly  hungry,  we  nibbled  the  edges  of  the  watching  trees,  and 
saw  that  the  shafts  of  hell  reach  up,  as  well  as  down,  and  that 
even  in  the  streets,  the  quiet  mouth  of  winter  covered  our  walking; 
we  were  not  alone. 

"Turn  on  the  heater." 

"All  right.  It  takes  a  minute  to  warm  up." 
"About  how  far  are  we  from  their  house?" 
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"Only  about  half  an  hour,  now." 

"Good.  God,  that  heat  smells  bad." 

"I  don't  notice  anything." 

"Turn  it  off;  it's  making  me  sick." 

"All  right,  but  you'll  be  cold  again,  in  a  minute." 

"I  don't  care.  Turn  it  off." 

And  so  on  through  the  ceaseless  passage  of  endless  days,  into  the 
column  of  December  —  each  day  digested  as  the  one  before  it, 
each  dying  a  virgin,  each  aching  in  our  elbows  and  behind  our 
eyes,  closed  against  the  glare  of  snow. 

There,  the  bleak,  barren,  scarred  branches  called  to  us,  and,  in 
our  pity  and  horror,  we  looked  too  long,  and  found  that  they,  too, 
were  beautiful;  and  one  day,  we  found  that  we  wished  to  feel  the 
close-breathing  roots  grasping  our  arms,  holding  us  with  the  totality 
of  December  forever.  We  stood  at  the  windows,  whispering  to  the 
trees,  who  heard  nothing,  and  answered  nothing. 

We  moved  each  day  nearer  the  surging  brink  of  hell,  willingly 
at  last,  and  gladly,  into  the  chanting  winter  dusk.  The  movement 
and  music  that  sang  beyond  our  windows  drugged  the  sleeping  year, 
and  we  moved,  mesmerised,  toward  the  dancing  light.  Children, 
in  dreams  of  unspeakable  vermin;  we  danced  in  bands,  out  among 
the  snows.  Each  day  the  flat-packed  earth  and  frost  called  firmer; 
each  night  we  huddled  closer  to  our  bits  of  bright  paper  and 
glass,  and  said  that  we  had  brought  them  from  another  place. 

"I  bought  it  on  the  beach.  Last  summer.  You  remember,  don't 
you?  Do  you?" 

Our  small,  tight,  staring  faces  —  our  rounded,  open  nostrils, 
rimmed  in  frost.  The  winter  closed  its  hands  above  our  heads,  and 
drove  away  the  memory  of  light,  until,  speechless,  we  pretended 
that  nothing  beyond  fear  and  cold  existed,  or  would  ever  exist 
again.  Our  delicate  tapestry  was  complete. 

We  ran  outside,  and  ran  past  open  windows,  and  called  to  them 
that  still  stood,  now  longer  and  longer,  at  the  windows.  We  called, 
and  they  came. 
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-November  22,  1963 


.  .  .  and  for  his  passage 
The  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him  .  .  . 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot. 

Shakespeare,  "Hamlet",  V.  ii. 
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Au  Courant 


The  Two  Philosophers  Encounter,  in  a  Void,  a  Snake, 
Eating  its  Own  Tail 

Within  a  slight  depression 
Of  multi-colored  sand, 

The  two  Philosophers  observed  a  sight  so  rare 
That,  eyes  abulge  with  wonder, 
The  first  held  up  his  hand 

And  began  his  dissertation  with  a  sceptic's  stare: 

"Poor  wizened  little  reptile! 
What  hunger  must  prevail 

Within  that  mottled,  speckled,  stippled,  scaly  small  hide, 
To  drive  it  to  devour 
That  emaciated  tail 

Without  a  qualm,  a  hint  of  self-respect,  or  pride! 
The  region  does  seem  arid, 
And  as  I  glance  about 

I'll  grant  I  note  no  evidence  of  rodents,  roaches,  toads, 
Or  any  of  the  better-known 
Snake-dainties,  but  I  doubt 

That  this  could  be  the  whole  cause  of  this  state.  Inroads 
Have  patently  been  made  on 
The  psyche  of  this  beast, 

For  why  else  would  a  vigorous  young  viper  fail 

To  scorn  to  sup  off  morsels 

Untoothsome  as  this,  least 

Of  all  to  gnaw  so  eagerly  on  scute  and  scale?" 

"That's  it!  You've  found  the  focus!" 
Exclaimed  the  second  sage. 

"For  though  an  altered  appetite  is  surely  grave, 
This  boorish  beast's  main  symptom 
Is  that,  though  of  an  age 

To  know  much  better,  it  can  simply  not  behave! 
No  scorpion,  no  sand-worm, 
No  sea-slug,  snipe,  nor  snail 

Would  likewise  thrash  and  slobber  with  its  meal,  attack 
And  chew  so  audibly  — 
Mere  gluttony  drains  pale 

Before  a  sight  which  brazenly  displays  such  lack, 

Such  total  loss  of  social 

Responsibility! 
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A  disdain  of  convention  most  unthinkably  rude! 
A  bold  misanthropism! 
A  cold  barbarity! 

The  mark  of  a  Philistine  irremediably  crude!" 
"Eureka!"  his  companion 
Murmured  in  decisive  tones, 

"Do  you  suppose  the  beast  suspects  xuhose  tail  it  was 

His  fangs  seized  on  so  fiercely? 

Whose  tendons  frayed,  whose  bones 

Are  crunchily  retreating  down  whose  grisly  jaws?" 

"Indeed,  a  new  perspective! 
Do  you  think  it  feels  the  pain? 

For  its  nerves  must  surely  transmit  all  the  impulses  along, 
But  a  numbness  often  lulls  them 
As  they  pour  into  the  brain. 

Could  it  be  compulsive  masochism?"  "No,  that's  wrong, 

"For  it  hardly  seems  delighted; 
Though  in  one  eye  it  is  blind 

The  expression  in  the  other  quite  confirms  the  agony 
You  suspected  at  the  outset; 
I  feel  more  inclined 

To  suggest  hallucination,  for  it  seems  to  me: 

"Perhaps  the  beast  has  hated 

(From  birth  or  just  before) 

All  grey-green,  variegated  reptiles  ruthlessly  — 

A  pre-natal  prejudice  — 

And,  as  you  see,  the  poor 

Persecutor  has  attacked  its  own  extremity, 

"Which  is  after  all  green-grey." 
"What  a  curious  trait!" 
"It  sets  me  meditating  on  the  universe." 
"And  eternity,  and  man,  and  woman." 
"Space,  time,  fate." 

"And  on  life,  and  death,  and  deity,  and  its  inverse." 

They  proceeded  metaphysically,  and  each  one's  brain 
Weighed  and  pondered,  correlated  all  he'd  thought, 
felt,  read, 

And  they  solved  dilemmas  no  one  had  begun  to  explain. 
But  no  one  ever  knew  what  the  Philosophers  said: 
For  the  two  were  all  alone  upon  a  broad,  blank  plain, 
And  the  snake  was  dead. 

A.  E.J. 
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The  trees  with  dead  and  withered  boughs 
Climb  surreptitiously  to  debauch  the  clouds. 


Joan  Emerson,  '64 
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Barbara  Hazard 


Life,  I  Love  You 


SMALL  patches  of  snow  collected  on  the  window  and  slid  slowly 
down  to  the  bottom  ridge.  My  brother,  next  to  me,  was  day 
dreaming  with  his  nose  pressed  hard  against  the  glass  and  making 
round  frosty  marks  by  his  breath. 

"Let's  go  out  and  dig  a  tunnel  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the 
street,"  my  brother  suggested,  as  he  pressed  his  w7hitened  nose 
even  harder  against  the  pane.  Nance  and  John  plunged  into  their 
snow  suits.  I  hesitated  with  disgust  at  the  amazing  influence  my 
brother  had  on  us;  but  of  course  he  was  mischievous,  and  shared 
his  fun  with  me  in  spite  of  our  six  years'  difference  in  age.  I  often 
wonder  why  my  presence  did  not  annoy  him  more  since  I  worship- 
ped his  shadow  and  never  left  him  alone.  Life  was  less  novel  to 
him,  though,  and  I  felt  entitled  to  the  best  initiation  into  it:  Bill 
could  not  have  been  a  better  teacher. 

On  closing  the  door,  a  gust  of  wind  pushed  me  sharply  into 
Bill's  side,  and  he  lurched  forward  landing  face  down  in  the  snow. 
I  still  laugh  at  his  expressionless  face  and  how  John  and  Nance 
tumbled  on  top  of  him.  I  watched  my  breath  with  amusement  as 
it  floated  over  Bill's  head,  rested  there  a  minute,  and  then  dissolved 
into  the  air.  After  all,  Bill  looked  absolutely  ridiculous  and  I  felt 
the  fault  was  not  mine.  Fortunately  for  me,  his  laugh  showed  his 
good  humor  and  without  any  further  unpleasant  remarks,  we 
set  to  work  at  opposite  ends  of  the  street.  Nance  sat  on  her  knees 
and  got  them  cold  in  spite  of  her  warm  blue  snow  suit  and  I 
wondered  how  Bill  and  John  were  managing.  Nancy's  nose  looked 
equal  to  any  Rudolph's  red  one,  and  her  teeth  chattered  in  rhythm 
with  our  digging.  I  was  warm  inside  the  tunnel  as  I  dug  but  I 
could  feel  the  wind  hissing  and  growling  outside  and  feel  the 
rumble  of  the  subway  underneath  me.  Suddenly  someone  caught 
my  pants  and  pulled  me  over.  The  wall  caved  into  the  street 
where  I  hit  it  and  piles  of  snow  fell  heavily  on  my  head.  My 
instinct  told  me  Bill  was  romping  next  to  me  but  my  eyes  would 
not  open  with  the  cold.  Voices  rose  around  me.  John  was  swearing. 
Bill  screamed  and  I  suddenly  felt  the  cold  sensation  of  ice  landing 
on  my  backbone.  My  response  was  a  lurch  forward  and  then,  as 
hurried  footsteps  faded  into  the  distance,  I  felt  shock  and  pain. 
Bill  was  over  me,  massaging  my  back,  and  I  could  hear  John's 
footsteps  running  in  the  newfallen  snow. 
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J  managed  to  murmur,  "What  were  you  doing?" 

"Some  wicked  boss  tried  to  ruin  our  tunnel.  Are  you  all  right?" 
I  was  better  and  our  tunnel,  once  repaired,  began  again  to  extend 
nearer  to  the  street  light  at  the  corner.  As  Nance  dug  inside  I 
added  snow  outside,  and  every  once  in  a  while  I  could  feel  her 
hand  on  the  inside  against  mine. 

Suddenly  Bill's  triumphant  voice  rose  above  the  traffic  of  the 
city.  "We've  metf  The  tunnel  is  made!" 

A  lew  minutes  passed  before  Bill's  and  Nancy's  laces  peeped 
out  the  end  of  our  "chef-d'oeuvre."  Their  jubilant  expressions  are 
vivid  in  my  memory.  Victory  at  last!  The  tunnel  was  claiming  a 
place  in  my  memory. 

It  is  such  a  stupefying  and  necessary  thing  to  love  and  be 
loved.  At  the  time  an  inexplicable  feeling  came  over  me.  My  feet 
carried  me  quickly  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel;  I  heard  my  excited 
voice  rising  above  my  sister's  and  brothers';  I  felt  the  biting  wind 
nip  my  nose  for  a  moment,  then  disappear  suddenly  in  the  warmth 
of  the  tunnel.  Laughter  in  front  of  me,  laughter  behind  .  .  .  we 
were  racing  on  all  fours  through  our  creation.  My  head  was  bump- 
ing the  ceiling,  my  elbows  the  walls,  my  knees  occasionally  slid 
out  from  under  me  as  Bill  pulled  my  feet  back. 

I  lay  prostrate  on  the  bottom,  my  feet  and  arms  outstretched, 
and  my  hood  falling  even  further  onto  my  forehead,  when  the 
faint  sounds  of  Nance  ahead  drifted  back  to  me:  echoing,  echoing, 
and  still  echoing.  I  did  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  it  was  high- 
pitched  and  whining.  Bill  shoved  me  to  the  side  and  crawled  past 
rapidly. 

"Get  out  of  the  tunnel  backwards;  do  you  hear?"  His  authora- 
tative  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  trembling.  My  friend,  my  idol, 
my  life,  my  everything:  why  do  you  frighten  me  so?  Obedience 
got  the  best  of  me,  and  I  acknowledged  him  and  found  myself 
outside,  looking  at  the  wreckage  of  our  tunnel.  A  cruel  man,  I 
thought,  had  come  to  ruin  it  in  his  big  snow  truck.  You  ugly  man 
with  your  ferocious  blade;  why  don't  you  go  away  and  stop  wreck- 
ing children's  fun? 

Panic  outsmarted  hatred  and  distress.  Above  the  roar  of  en- 
gines, my  young  voice  rose  in  fright. 

"Bill,  Nance,  John;  where  are  you?"  My  frantic  feet  raced  to 
the  end  of  the  street.  A  quiet  body  in  a  blue  snowsuit  lay  lifelessly 
in  the  snow.  A  young  boy;  agile  and  sensitive,  was  squeezing  her 
leg  as  hard  as  his  little  muscles  could.  His  lips  were  tightly  closed 
and  something  in  his  face  frightened  me. 
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Oh,  John;  why  are  you  not  here  so  that  I  may  hide  myself 
from  this  horror?  Where  is  the  merciful  Savior  to  help  my  sister? 
...  a  siren  .  .  .  cars  stopping  ...  a  red  car  and  white  bed  —  Oh, 
Nancy;  get  well  for  me!  Bill's  hold  loosens,  the  flow  of  blood 
gushes  out  ...  I  am  so  frightened! 

Suddenly  all  unusual  sounds  disappeared  and  the  expected 
city  noises  recalled  their  previous  pace.  John  was  there  now,  and 
Bill,  and  Mom,  and  Dad. 

"Will  she  die?" 

"No,  Kitten,  she'll  come  through  if  you  hope"  .  .  .  And  so  I 
hoped,  and  Mom's  words  came  true.  Bill's  expression  changed, 
John's  lethargic  actions  accelerated,  and  Nancy  walked  again  — 
with  just  a  limp. 

The  snow  fell  again,  and  Bill's  nose  pressed  against  the  glass, 
as  he  spoke,  making  frosty  marks  by  his  breath,  "Let's  go  out  and 
dig  a  tunnel  the  lenght  of  the  street."  And  again  the  satiny  sound 
of  snowsuits  rushing  outside  to  work  and  play,  just  as  we  had 
done  before  .  .  . 
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The  Duel 


The  god  of  love  took  the  god  of  hate  aside, 
And  said:  "Look  brother, 

You  seem  to  be  getting  the  better  of  me  on  Earth; 

I  challenge  you  to  a  duel 

To  see  who's  strongest  for  once  and  all." 

They  met  at  dawn; 
The  duel  was  fierce: 

First  the  god  of  love  struck  the  god  of  hate  in  the  arm, 

Then  the  god  of  hate  slashed  the  other's  thigh. 

And  so  it  continued, 

Sometimes  one  appearing  stronger, 

Sometimes  the  other. 

And  so  it  still  continues,  night  and  day. 

For  you  see, 

Both  gods  are  immortal 

So  neither  can  slay 

The  other. 

Ivers  Bever,  '64 


★    *  * 


At  length, 

Weary  with  their  pain, 

And  overcome  by  tenderness 

That  bites, 

They  drank  each  other 

And  their  cries  filled  the  house. 

Pris  Pedersen,  '64 
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Julie  Dupont 


The  Prisoner 


HE  awoke  that  morning  as  usual,  to  the  sound  of  busy  troops 
and  the  barks  of  the  commandante.  Tom  waited  and  heard 
the  usual  slamming  of  iron  doors  as  the  guard  came  along  and 
shoved  a  tin  plate  filled  with  mash  made  from  rotten  potatoes 
under  his  door.  Tom  lay  on  his  belly  under  the  thin,  holey  blanket, 
and  counted  the  slams  of  the  doors  as  the  guard  moved  on.  There 
were  seven  iron  doors  on  his  corridor,  and  Tom's  cell  was  in  the 
fourth  section,  three  doors  from  each  end.  He  rolled  off  his  bed 
and  stretched. 

As  he  peered  out  the  small  window  in  the  far  end  of  his 
cubicle,  Tom  saw  the  blood-spattered  wall,  pock-marked  by  bullet 
holes.  If  he  looked  out  his  window  when  the  firing  squad  was  at 
work,  he  saw  death,  and  the  unchanging  expression  on  the  steely 
cold  face  of  the  commandante.  Now  looking  at  the  walls,  he  noticed 
how  much  lighter  they  were  than  those  of  his  cell  because  they 
had  been  sun-bleached.  He  thought  of  how  strange  it  was  that 
men  grew  pale  when  they  were  kept  from  the  sun,  while  the  walls 
became  pale  when  exposed  to  it.  He  remembered  how  pale  some 
of  those  who  had  been  placed  before  the  wall  had  been. 

He  went  to  the  mash  near  the  door  and  ate  it  greedily.  It  had 
made  him  sick  the  first  few  days  so  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  toilet  corner  voiding  it,  but  now  his  stomach  had  learned 
to  accept  its  only  meal  each  day,  and  it  was  not  too  hungry  at 
night.  Tom  slid  the  emptied  plate  back  under  the  door  and  knew 
that  it  would  be  returned  in  a  short  while  filled  with  water.  He 
hoped  that  the  plate  would  not  leak,  for  his  water  had  spilled 
the  day  before  and  he  was  thirsty. 

After  he  urinated  in  the  far  corner,  he  returned  to  the  door, 
kneeled,  and  waited  for  his  water.  The  firing  squad  had  already 
begun  its  daily  chores  outside  and  Tom  could  hear  the  com- 
mandante order  the  positioning,  aiming,  and  firing  at,  and  the 
removing  of  the  objects  of  his  work. 

He  heard  the  second  door  slam,  then  the  third,  and  then  the 
water  being  poured  into  his  plate.  It  reminded  him  of  times  when 
he  had  filled  a  metal  plate  with  water  for  his  collie,  which  he 
had  in  Montana.  Tom  remembered  how  he  had  cried  when  his 
father  closed  the  door  to  his  room  after  telling  him  that  his  dog 
was  dead. 

He  was  lucky  this  morning  because  the  plate  didn't  leak  and 
he  could  drink  the  warm,  dirty  water  slowly.  He  found  that  if  he 
swallowed  it  in  big  gulps  it  didn't  taste  so  bad.  When  finished  he 
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pushed  the  plate  back  under  his  door  and  heard  the  doors  start 
to  slam  again.  The  smell  of  gunpowder  was  especially  pungent 
today. 

He  stretched  as  he  got  up,  and  started  to  fold  the  filthy 
blanket  on  his  bed.  He  did  this  only  out  of  habit  because  his 
mother  had  made  him  do  it  every  morning  when  he  was  a  boy, 
even  when  he  was  in  high  school. 

He  heard  the  third  door  slam  and  the  guard  pick  up  his  tin 
plate  as  usual,  then  the  key  turn  in  his  lock.  Tom  started,  and 
nervously  ran  his  fingers  through  his  blood-matted  hair.  A  cold 
sweat  ran  over  his  body  when  he  saw  the  guard  who  had  once 
beaten  him  follow  the  door  into  his  room.  He  had  retreated 
quickly,  shaking,  back  into  the  wet,  far  corner  when  he  saw  the 
commandante  enter  behind  the  guard. 

"Come,"  barked  the  commandante  at  Tom,  his  icy  yet  ex- 
pressionless eyes  glaring  at  him.  Tom  obeyed. 

As  the  third  door  slammed  shut,  Tom  pulled  his  tarnished 
high  school  ring  from  his  dirty,  pale  finger.  Turning  his  eyes  to 
those  of  steel,  Tom  muttered  softly,  "Please  give  this  to  my  mother," 
and  pressed  the  ring  into  the  hard,  tanned  palm.  Tom  watched 
the  little  cloud  of  dust  that  formed  as  the  hurled  ring  smashed 
into  the  ground. 

In  Montana,  an  old  woman  said  a  silent  prayer  for  her  son 
as  she  passed  the  closed  door  of  his  room. 
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Cornelia  Gaines 


Human  Nature 


WINSTON  Brooks  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  straight-backed  chair 
in  front  of  the  closed  door  to  his  Aunt  Hettie's  room.  He 
was  nervously  investigating  the  damage  done  to  his  hand  by  his 
pet  cat,  Sam,  while  he  awaited  his  turn  for  a  lecture  by  the  In- 
vincible. He  and  his  brother,  Jack,  had  called  her  the  Invincible 
ever  since  they  could  remember,  of  course,  behind  her  back.  Jack 
was  in  there  now,  and  every  now  and  then  Winston  could  hear 
her  shrill  voice  yammering  at  Jack.  He  dreaded  his  turn. 

"Winston,  come  in,"  she  demanded.  He  slid  off  his  chair, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  timidly  came  in  the  room,  sitting  down 
in  the  chair  she  indicated. 

"Now,  you  men,  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  she  asked.  "Your 
parents  are  both  away  and  have  entrusted  your  care  to  me.  That 
also  includes  your  good  behavior.  And  everything  was  going  so 
nicely  until  this  afternoon,  when  you  came  home  and  dumped 
your  booty  —  sixteen  tubes  of  U-Blow-It  —  on  the  dining  room 
table.  Now  then,  Winston,  how  many  of  those  sixteen  did  you 
steal?" 

"Eight,"  he  answered  faintly. 

"Same  as  Jack,  eh?  Well,  you're  equally  guilty,  then.  I  hope 
you  understand  that  stealing  is  against  the  rules,"  she  shrilled. 
"Besides,  you  don't  need  to  steal  anything,  anyway.  You  know 
that.  Why  did  you  do  it?  Winston?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  sheepishly,  resembling  a  beet  in  color. 

"Jack,  you  are  older.  Do  you  know  why?" 

"No,"  he  said  sullenly.  Aunt  Hettie  was  making  him  mad. 

"Well,  boys,  you  will  not  be  allowed  out  of  the  house  for  the 
weekend  until  you  tell  me  why.  It's  lucky  for  you  your  parents 
aren't  home.  You  may  go." 

Jack  and  Winston  got  up  and  went  out.  They  made  a  bee- 
line  for  the  kitchen,  where  Sam  was  meowing  petulantly  for  his 
dinner.  "Feed  him,"  muttered  Jack,  as  he  opened  the  ice  box 
door.  Winston  fed  Sam,  and  Jack  made  himself  some  chocolate 
milk  with  four  tablespoons  of  fudge  sauce. 

"Jack,"  asked  Winston,  "do  you  think  we  oughta  tell  her?  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  movies  tomorrow.  Besides,  what  will  Mom  and 
Dad  say?" 
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"Yeah,  let's  go  tell  her  right  now." 

Jack  and  Winston  went  back  and  knocked  on  th„  invincible's 
door.  They  went  in,  and  she  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  have  to  say?" 

Jack  said,  "We  were  in  Woolworth's  with  Harvey  Jenks,  and 
he  dared  us  to  steal  the  U-Blow-It.  There  was  a  policeman  standing 
right  in  the  same  aisle,  and  Harvey  dared  us  to  steal  the  sixteen 
tubes.  So  we  did." 

In  their  beds,  Winston  and  Jack  talked  about  the  U-Blow-It 
deal.  "Do  you  think  she'll  come  with  us,  Jack?" 

"Yep,"  Jack  said  knowingly.  "We  didn't  name  her  the  In- 
vincible for  nothing." 

The  next  day  all  three  of  them  went  down  to  Woolworth's. 
They  walked  through  the  store  till  they  came  to  the  bin  where  the 
U-Blow-It  was,  and  the  Invincible  watched  while  sixteen  tubes  were 
dropped  back  in  the  bin.  Then  the  two  thieves  looked  at  their 
aunt  hopefully.  "You  may  go  now,"  she  said. 

After  their  retreating  backs  were  a  safe  distance  away,  she 
grinned,  recalling  her  misspent  youth.  She  picked  up  a  tube  of 
U-Blow-It.  It  was  a  sort  of  balloon-making  kit.  She  chuckled  again. 

Winston  and  Jack  got  outside  in  the  crowded  streets. 

"Where  shall  we  go,  Jack?"  asked  Winston. 

"To  find  Harvey  Jenks,  C'mon,"  he  said  grimly. 
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i.   village  streets 

It's  cold  and  dark  on  the  village  streets 
The  wind  only  plays  her  song 
It's  wet  for  it  has  just  been  raining 
Too  wet  to  stay  out  for  long 

A  cat  walks  softly  beside 
Flinging  the  wet  from  small  paws 
The  grey-grey  sidewalk  shines  now 
The  cat  waits  and  sharpens  her  claws 

The  tourists  have  left  long  ago 
Even  the  villagers  have  gone 
Now  is  the  time  for  my  walking 
Soon  I  too  must  be  gone 

The  streets  of  the  village  are  windy  and  cold 
Even  the  cat  long  since  has  gone  home 
She  knows  when  it's  too  bad  out 
But  I  have  left  for  to  roam 

ii.  leaving 

Once  I  heard  the  wind  whistling 

The  pine  trees  bent  with  passing 

Blue-darkened  sky  was  lit  from  edge  to  edge 

With  thunder  rumbling  darkly  after 

I  heard  the  wind 

And  I  smelt  the  rain  to  come 

And  I  left 

Once  I  heard  a  city  street  rushing 

People  rushing  before  the  rain 

I  saw  the  colors  and  the  greyness  of  its  storm 

The  silence  that  all  storms  bring 

I  heard  the  taxi  whistles 

And  I  saw  the  people  rushing,  rushing 

And  I  left 

Once  I  heard  the  sea  gulls  crying 

Crying  as  they  fled  before  the  storm 

The  grey-blue  sea  was  foaming  in  her  wildness 

Salt  spray  flung  before  the  wind 

I  felt  the  spray 

And  I  saw  the  white  caps  on  the  sea 
And  I  left 

Once  and  now  I  left 

Leaving  before  the  storm  herself 

Not  because  I  fear  her  because  I  love  her 

Because  I  always  have  to  leave 

And  I  saw  the  storm  building,  building 

And  I  left  .  .  . 

Ann  Gould,  '66 
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Ellen  Sobiloff 


Power  of  the  Mind 


HE  slowly  shuffled  his  feet  along  the  road,  dragging  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  its  tip  scratching  a  faint  mark  in  the  dirt.  "A  friend 
is  all  I  really  need,"  he  thought.  "I  mean,  someone  I  might  talk 
to  and  play  with,  someone  I  could  be  nice  or  nasty  to  —  just  as  I 
please."  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  discovered  he  was  walking  by  the 
field  of  wild  flowers  that  danced  and  played  together  gleefully. 
"Someone  .  .  .  anyone  ..." 

Suddenly,  he  saw  it.  There,  leaning  against  the  old,  graceful 
willow  tree  he  had  passed  so  many  times  before.  Strange  he  hadn't 
seen  it  until  this  moment.  He  knew  it  belonged  to  him.  It  was  the 
friend  —  the  companion  —  he  had  been  awaiting.  Upon  reaching 
it,  he  sat  himself  down  and  began  his  introduction.  "I  know  we'll 
be  wonderful  friends." 

They  ran  along  the  river  bank  laughing,  leaping  and  merrily 
talking.  He  shared  his  innermost  fears  and  joys  with  this  new- 
found friend.  They  often  had  races  down  the  hill,  past  the  field 
of  flowers,  around  the  old  red  barn  and  back  again  to  the  river 
bank.  All  day  long  they  played. 

Then  he  wanted  to  play  tag,  but  his  companion  only  wanted 
to  play  its  new  game.  They  began  arguing.  "We've  played  all  your 
games,  now  let's  play  mine."  The  arguing  grew  incessant.  He  tired 
of  it  all  and  started  to  leave.  But  his  friend  was  always  with  him. 
He  turned  up  the  dirt  road  toward  home  and  it  followed,  screaming 
that  he  was  being  neglectful  and  selfish.  It  continued  its  harsh, 
taunting  words.  At  last  the  boy  could  no  longer  bear  it.  He  turned 
sharply  and  swung  his  fist  at  the  figure.  It  laughed  an  annoying 
laugh  and  dashed  off.  The  boy  chased  after  it.  Down  the  hill  again, 
past  the  familiar  field  of  flowers  and  the  old  red  barn.  The  river 
lay  before  them.  He  was  no  swimmer. 

With  a  final  sardonic  laugh,  it  disappeared  into  the  dark,  cold 
water.  The  only  audible  splash  was  that  of  the  boy. 
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A  La  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 

Exhilarating, 

coolness  in  its  highest  degree 
to  be  hep  to 
the  espresso  drinkers, 
the  doughnut  dunkers, 
the  cool  cats, 

And  to  mosey  around  the  circle 
in  the  falling  twilight, 

waiting,  expectant, 
yet  talking  to  make  the  time  pass 
slowly, 

slowly, 

slowly  .  .  . 

Terrifying, 

frightening  in  the  worst  way 
to  know 
you  must  speak, 
The  necessity  of  fabricating 
conversation 

And  the  world  goes  by: 
the  nudist, 
the  schizophrenics, 
the  kleptomaniacs; 
Water  sloshing  along  in 

the  dirty  gutters, 
the  flushed  toilets, 
the  outside  fountain 
from  which  comes  the  steady 
drip, 
drip, 

drip  .  .  . 

But  this  is  life 

in  its  true  sense 

coming  toward  you 

the  awakening, 

Reality. 

"What  a  crude  place  of  existence  for  such  marvelous  creatures 
as  you  and  me  to  have  to  live  in  .  .  . 

Diana  Kiarsis,  '64 
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Bina  Hayes 


The  Train  Ride 


THE  train  lurched  and  George  Mandel  awoke  from  a  restless 
sleep.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  sat  up  straight.  Looking  out  the 
window,  he  still  saw  nothing  but  bare-branched  trees  and  grey-blue 
expanses  of  snow  and  gravel  and  dirt  and  snow  and  gravel  and 
snow,  and  snow.  Once,  before  he  had  fallen  asleep,  he  had  seen 
a  long-forgotten  grey-black  house  encased  in  a  bed  of  snow  and 
trees.  Now  the  only  sign  of  "civilization"  was  train  tracks  and 
telephone  wires. 

He  picked  up  an  old,  wrinkled  magazine,  stained  with  black 
coffee  and  dry  ham  sandwiches. 
"God,"  he  said. 

A  young  woman,  in  her  thirties,  sat  across  from  him,  knitting 
industriously.  She  had  dull  brown  hair  and  an  ordinary  face.  She 
wasn't  outstanding  or  striking  in  any  way  and  George  had  no 
desire  to  talk  to  her,  but  there  was  nothing  else  except  for  sleep 
and  that  was  too  painful  for  him. 

"My  name's  George  Mandel.  Pleased  to  meet  you,"  he  said 
wearily. 

"Are  you  really?"  the  woman  replied,  unrolling  her  yarn  and 
beginning  a  new  row. 

"Where  are  you  headed  for?" 
"Hell." 

The  train  whistled  long  and  low  and  George  pulled  out  his 
last  cigarette.  He  lit  it  carefully  and  threw  the  match  on  the  floor. 
"Is  there  another  car  on  this  train?" 
"I  don't  know." 

George  got  up  and  walked  down  the  aisle.  Here  and  there  an 
old  man  sat,  reading  a  week-old  newspaper,  but  there  wras  no  one 
else  who  seemed  as  lonely  or  as  pained  as  George.  They  all  sat 
still  and  quiet,  never  looking  up  or  down  or  out  of  the  window  — 
just  sitting  —  not  even  thinking  —  just  sitting  and  rocking  with 
the  rhythmical  motion  of  the  train.  George  got  to  the  back  of  the 
car  and  there  was  no  other  behind  it,  so  he  turned  to  go  back  to 
his  seat. 

The  woman  had  switched  positions  and  lay  with  her  feet  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  knitting  steadily. 
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"There  isn't  another  car,"  said  George,  sitting  down  on  the 
plastic-covered  seat. 

He  ground  the  butt  of  his  cigarette  into  the  floor  with  his  toe. 
Then  he  leaned  back  and  thought  of  going  to  sleep  again.  It  was 
no  use,  he  couldn't  sleep.  He  felt  more  tired  when  sleeping  and 
he  dreamt  nightmares.  He  felt  guilt  and  pain  and  suffering.  This 
had  never  happened  before  —  never  to  G.  P.  Mandel.  But  now 
he  dreamt  of  horror  and  an  abstract  enemy,  threatening  him  and 
killing  him  over  and  over.  He  ran  endless  races  on  a  dusty  track, 
passing  runner  after  runner,  and  yet  there  were  always  more  to 
pass.  They  dropped  in  the  sand  behind  him  and  more  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  Then  he  dreamt  of  infinity  and  endless  realms 
of  stars,  but  they  weren't  beautiful.  Meteors  fell  out  of  their  blue- 
black  bed  and  flew  screeching  in  protest. 

Once  George  had  dreamt  of  a  woman,  standing  in  front  of 
him  with  outstretched  arms,  but  as  he  ran  to  grasp  her,  he  tripped 
on  fallen  trees  and  fallen  into  a  bed  of  dead  leaves. 

He  didn't  want  to  go  to  sleep  and  dream  those  dreams  again. 
He  looked  outside,  ahead,  and  watched  the  train  pass  each  rail 
by  while  others  spread  out  before  it. 

The  woman  had  slowed  her  pace  of  knitting  and  worked  with 
her  eyes  half-shut.  George  watched  her  fingers  darting  back  and 
forth  and  listened  to  the  click-click  .  .  .  click  of  the  needles.  He 
couldn't  talk  to  the  woman.  She  was  in  a  different  world,  maybe 
she  was  bound  for  Hell  —  George  didn't  care  what  happened  to 
her,  but  he  wanted  something  to  occupy  his  mind,  to  drive  out 
thoughts  of  pain  and  fear  and  defeat. 

George  looked  up  at  his  brown,  leather  suitcase,  placed  on  the 
rack  above  him.  Then  carefully  he  pulled  it  down,  thinking  he 
might  have  packed  a  book  in  it.  He  unlocked  the  silver  lock  and 
looked  inside.  There  were  his  white-starched  shirts,  dark  socks,  and 
underwear.  His  plaid  "bathroom"  kit  was  neatly  placed  in  the 
side.  There  was  a  picture  of  his  wife  that  he  always  took  with  him 
and  a  few  trinkets  stuck  carefully  in  the  pocket.  His  best  shoes 
were  at  the  bottom,  with  a  little  case  of  black  shoe  shine  stuck 
in  the  toe.  He  had  even  packed  an  extra  pair  of  pants  and  his  old 
sportcoat,  patched  here  and  there  where  his  Siamese  cat  had 
scratched  it.  No  book,  though. 

"Damn,"  he  said  and  put  the  suitcase  back. 

The  woman  looked  up  and  smiled  and  the  click-click  .  .  . 
click  of  her  needles  laughed. 
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"Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep?"  she  asked. 

"I  can't,"  said  George,  sighing.  "Doesn't  anybody  understand 
—  isn't  anyone  else  in  pain,  or  bored?  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  me?" 

"Yes."  .. 

George  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  There  were  those  dirty,  white 
lights  that  turned  a  hospital-like  pale  green  when  they  were  turned 
on.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

There  must  be  something  wrong,  he  thought.  George  Mandel, 
an  ordinary  man,  on  this  train  for  so  long  that  he  couldn't  re- 
member how  long  it  really  had  been  and  now  he  found  he  couldn't 
remember  where  he  was  going.  The  train  just  went  on  and  on 
through  this  filthy  eternity  of  greasy  railroad  tracks  and  snow. 
George  had  never  done  anything  wrong  in  life.  He  was  an  everyday 
man,  had  a  good  job  and  had  had  it  most  of  his  life.  He  went  to 
church  every  Sunday.  He  sent  his  three  kids  to  a  good  school  and 
lived  in  a  nice  town,  suitable  for  the  children  and  with  enough 
social  life  for  his  wife.  He  took  the  family  away  on  every  vacation 
he  had.  He  bought  a  new  station  wagon  for  the  family  —  he  was 
very  economical. 

"What  have  I  done  wrong?"  he  asked,  beginning  to  look 
hysterical. 

"You  haven't  done  anything  wrong  ...  or  right.  You  haven't 
done  anything,"  said  the  woman,  lying  there  with  her  knitting. 

George  shut  his  eyes,  but  there  was  that  picture  of  defeat  and 
a  gross  eternity  before  him  again.  He  wanted  to  sleep.  There  was 
nothing  to  do.  He  was  bored  and  sick,  but  now  he  wanted  to  sleep. 
His  body  began  shaking  and  he  got  up.  He  tried  pacing  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  but  he  was  so  tired,  he  wanted  rest.  He  sat  down 
again  on  the  hard  seat,  leaning  back  and  letting  his  bones  sink 
into  each  other. 

Then  George  felt  very  nervous  and  restless,  just  as  he  had 
when  he  was  sleeping  before.  Sweat  began  to  appear  on  his  fore- 
head and  he  clutched  the  seat  with  his  moist  fingers. 

Click-click  .  .  .  click. 

Click-click  .  .  .  click. 

George  wanted  to  scream. 

He  composed  himself  and  looked  at  the  woman. 
"Would  you  mind,"  he  said,  "stopping  that  knitting  —  it's 
liable  to  drive  me  insane." 

"It  will,"  replied  the  woman,  and  she  continued. 
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The  train  whistled  again  and  began  going  faster.  It  whizzed 
by  the  trees  and  snow  and  they  mixed  into  a  grey  mass  of  hate  and 
repulsion.  George  became  restless  again.  He  felt  as  though  he  were 
dreaming  a  nightmare,  but  he  knew  he  wasn't. 

"Oh,  God!"  he  cried,  and  he  felt  his  whole  self  quiver. 

He  looked  around  him  —  there  was  everyone  sitting  perfectly 
quiet  —  sitting  like  blocks  of  stone.  George  felt  an  urge  to  crack 
them  apart  and  he  Hew  forward  to  get  up,  but  he  checked  himself. 

"What's  happening  to  me?"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  his  throat 
growing  dry  and  his  cheeks  getting  hot. 

Click-click  .  .  .  click. 

George  clasped  his  head  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  —  he 
felt  sick  and  his  head  was  spinning.  Then  he  got  up  and  felt  like 
a  meteor,  screeching  high  and  shrill.  That  screech  was  in  his  ears 
and  he  felt  weightless. 

Click-click  .  .  .  click. 

George  Mandel  screamed  and  fell  weeping  into  his  chair. 
"Oh,  God!"  he  moaned,  "I'm  bound  for  Hell." 
"You're  already  there,"  said  the  woman,  knitting  steadily. 
The  train  went  slower  as  before. 
The  woman  looked  at  George. 

"G.  P.  Mandel  —  on  a  single  train.  Dead  —  and  now  in  his 
own  Hell.  Never  did  anything  while  he  was  living  —  never  ended 
his  race  in  life  by  reaching  his  goal  —  never  even  reached  for  a 
goal  —  he's  bound  for  eternity  like  that  —  bound  on  a  train  that's 
bound  for  nowhere.  Never  even  knew  he  was  dead  —  just  sat 
in  this  train." 

The  train  lurched  and  George  Mandel  fell  from  his  seat  onto 
a  greasy  floor,  on  top  of  a  wrinkled  magazine,  weeping  like  a  child. 
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Katherine  Staples 

THE  brook  started  it.  When  small  bubbles  oozed  under  the  ice, 
it  was  spring.  After  February,  I  waited  and  watched  for  Spring 
to  be  born  in  the  brook-bed  every  day.  Having  spent  a  tedious 
winter  in  a  germ-free  linoleum  classroom,  reading  "Good  Citizen, 
the  Magazine  for  Little  Americans",  exploring  the  more  advanced 
world  of  Dick,  Jane,  Spot  and  Sally,  learning  multiplication  (un- 
successfully), and  sitting  next  to  an  unpleasant  little  boy  named 
Jeff  Harp,  who  drew  pictures  of  stick  people  being  massacred  by 
airplanes,  retaliating  with  machine  guns,  and  expiring  in  pools 
of  blood,  I  awaited  it  more  eagerly. 

Time  edged  by.  Imperceptibly,  the  snow  dwindled  and 
blackened  and  one  day,  after  a  determined  rain,  vanished.  The 
brook  advanced  from  reluctant  ooze  to  reluctant  roar.  Then  there 
was  mud. 

It  was  perfect,  fertile,  and  beautiful  mud.  The  floor  of  the 
woods  squished  and  gulped  when  you  stepped  on  it.  Our  dirt 
road,  covered  with  smug,  foot-deep  mud,  leered  silently,  waiting 
for  Sunday  drivers.  Town  children  played  marbles  in  the  orange- 
peel-and-wax-paper-strewn  mud  of  the  playground,  to  the  despair 
of  their  mothers.  The  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  hill  were  moist. 

When  the  mud  had  dried  a  little,  a  few  hearty  crocuses  burst 
out  of  the  ground,  through  sand,  rocks,  or  broken  glass.  A  few 
anemic  daffodils  followed,  worn  out  by  years  of  conditions  unfair 
to  flowers  of  any  kind.  The  floor  of  the  woods  was  faintly  green. 

At  school  there  was  jump-rope  and  more  marbles,  sometimes 
jacks,  and  invariably  fights.  Jeff  Harp  told  me  about  going  fox 
hunting  with  his  father,  and  killing  two  foxes.  In  the  woods,  the 
brook  subsided;  "Good  Citizen"  published  an  article  on  "Smokey 
the  Bear." 

Then  bloomed  tiny  yellow  violets,  thousands  of  them,  waxy 
and  inoffensive  in  their  minuteness;  then  bloomed  bored-looking 
dog-tooth  violets  and  soft  ferns,  carpets  of  white  and  bluish 
hepaticas.  Red,  stinking  miliums  slyly  unfolded  themselves.  Birds 
unmigrated;  fat  grouse  chattered  in  the  underbrush.  The  dog 
brought  home  a  long-dead  rabbit.  Things  chirped  and  mated,  while 


Spring 
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the  forest  budded  and  lightened  visibly.  Hemlocks  grew  green 
shoots,  giving  themselves  an  air  of  drunken  frivolity.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill,  snakes  sun  bathed. 

Everybody  was  restless  ai  school.  The  purposeless  actions  of 
Spot  and  Sally  grew  even  more  unreal.  The  classroom  turned  into 
a  sterile  Hades,  the  teacher  was  a  morose  Fury,  and  Sten,  the 
bus-driver,  became  a  uniformed  Charon.  Jeff  Harp  told  me  about 
killing  rats  in  his  back  yard. 

Honeysuckle  flourished  in  the  woods.  The  brook  was  nearly 
dry.  There  was  no  more  mud;  our  road  became  dusty,  goldenrod 
and  black-eyed  susans  growing  beside  it.  The  snakes  grew  longer 
and  fatter;  school  became  intolerable.  Jeff  Harp  found  a  dead  owl 
and  brought  it  to  class.  Where  the  yellow  violets  had  bloomed, 
white  violets  flourished.  The  trillium  shriveled,  the  petals  fell 
from  the  hepaticas.  The  forest  became  green  and  golden-hushed; 
the  brook  was  no  more.  Now7,  summer  .  .  . 
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Ellen  Sobilojj 


Come  Rain  ♦  ♦ .  Come  Shine 


WARM  enough?" 
"Mm-hmm,  Inn  I  wish  tliis  damn  rain  would  stop.  It's  mak- 
ing me  jittery.  Do  you  have  to  drive  so  last?" 

The  car  slowed  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  He  gave  a  snicker. 
"Very  funny." 

"Look,  Karen,  what's  the  matter  with  you  tonight?" 

"God,  nothing.  I'm  just  sick  and  tired  of  driving  through 
this  awful  weather." 

Oh,  you  fool,  Karen.  Why  can't  you  tell  him  the  truth?  Why 
pretend  —  why  stall  it?  He  must  know  —  must  have  some  idea. 

Funny  thing  about  the  rain.  I  met  Jim  when  it  was  pouring 
out.  It  was  all  so  perfect  —  so  wonderful  and  .  .  . 

"Cigarette?" 

"Hmmm?  —  oh,  oh,  no  thanks." 

He  leaned  over  to  push  in  the  lighter  and  turn  on  the  radio. 
The  melody  was  harsh  and  blaring.  Jim  rhythmically  tapped  his 
ring  against  the  wheel.  Karen  glanced  over,  nervously. 

"Do  you  mind,  dear?" 

"Oh  —  sure  —  sorry,  love." 

That  ring.  I'll  never  forget  the  hayride  when  he  lost  it.  Rained 
all  the  way  home.  Got  drenched.  He  was  such  a  riot  —  so  much 
fun! 

Fun.  Where  did  it  all  go?  What  happened?  Damnit,  Jim,  I  wish 
you'd  slow  down.  Why  am  I  so  bored  —  so  lifeless? 

Rain,  rain,  go  away.  Rained  the  day  we  were  married.  Rained 
throughout  our  honeymoon. 

Rained  graduation  day,  too. 

"Darling,  do  you  mind  awfully  if  I  turn  off  that  horrid  noise?" 

"Course  not.  I  was  only  trying  to  break  the  monotony."  Pause. 
"The  sooner  we  make  it  home  the  happier  I'll  be.  These  roads  are 
hell." 

You  never  were  a  very  careful  driver  —  Poor  Jim,  you're  so 
weak.  But  I  was  young  and  free  and  —  how  could  I  have  known 
then?  Don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  how  —  when  —  do  I  say  it? 

"Karen,  maybe  this  isn't  the  right  time,  but  there's  something 
I  have  to  say  and  I  don't  —  " 

"Jim  —  look  out!  —  JIM!!" 

Funny  thing  about  the  rain. 
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Paradox 


Trees  breathe  in  human  arms; 
I  know  they  are  living 
to  an  end 

as  I 

I  living  eternity  in  an  hour 
Saving  blackbirds  for  next  year's  pie 

teeter 

totter 

in  thick-souled 
barefoot  shoes 
weep  a  laugh 
because 
I  do  not  know 
otherwise 

Lucy  Mack,  '64 
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Ellen  Huntington 


An  Age'Old  Theme 


THE  tree  was  up  and  they  all  ran  home  to  decorate  it.  They 
thought  of  the  excitement  and  the  atmosphere  associated  with 
the  tinsel,  the  baubles,  and  the  lights  that  blinked  on  and  oft 
climaxing  the  glitter  and  sparkle.  They  remembered  as  they  ran 
home  the  feeling  of  each  time  past:  it  always  had  started  when 
they  saw  the  tree,  green  and  naked  and  expectant;  they  ran  faster. 
Their  soft  red  cheeks  bounced  up  and  down  as  their  chubby  limbs 
jogged  along  the  path.  She  wasn't  with  them,  she  was  ahead,  but 
their  excitement  was  around  her  and  she  watched  it  catch  them. 
They  were  shining  like  the  tinsel  they  would  place  on  the  tree. 

The  tree  stood  green  and  alone  in  a  corner  by  the  window. 
The  children  held  their  breath  while  she  moved  the  couch,  and 
laid  down  the  sheet,  and  placed  water  in  the  bucket.  They  were 
impatient.  Why  should  she  do  all  this,  the  tree  certainly  wasn't 
going  to  need  a  sheet!  They  were  impatient,  because  they  wanted 
to  decorate;  she  was  being  so  deliberate  and  careful.  She  was  older 
now,  too  (older  than  when  she  had  been  one  of  them,  older  than 
the  tree).  She  was  impatient  with  the  tree;  this  was  her  first  time 
helping  to  set  it  up  and  she  didn't  understand  quite  where  to 
place  it.  The  children  were  around  the  tree  with  their  moist  hands 
full  of  tinsel  and  their  eyes  reflecting  what  she  did  not  see,  she, 
also  by  the  tree,  blank  and  waiting. 

They  had  put  each  bauble  on  the  tree,  their  young  logic 
balancing  strands  of  tinsel  with  angel's  hair.  The  angel  hair  dis- 
appeared into  her  skin,  irritating  it.  The  children  laughed  with 
delight  when  they  had  finished.  She  stared  at  the  bare  spots. 

They  begged  her  to  get  the  lights,  the  ones  that  blinked  like 
hot  dogs.  Hot  dogs?  she  had  said  —  Hot  dog  lights,  Silly!  They 
laughed  hysterically  —  who  had  ever  heard  of  hot  dogs  on  trees! 
Why  should  they  laugh  at  her?  She  was  helping  them,  she  was 
giving  them  the  trimmings  for  the  tree.  She  looked  at  their  small 
faces  and  thought  this. 

She  plugged  in  the  lights  and  strung  them  around  the  tree 
(especially  in  the  bare  spots).  Again  the  children  hovered  around 
it  and  waited  impatiently  for  her  to  complete  their  climax.  Their 
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eyes  were  round,  their  mouths  hung  open  and  unconsciously  they 
scratched  at  the  angel  hair,  she  noticed.  The  lights  went  on  and 
off  and  then  off  and  on.  Their  heads  turned  as  their  eyes  darted 
from  light  to  light. 

"You  may  not  step  on  the  floor,"  they  said,  "not  any  part,  it's 
the  lake  and  you  can't  touch  it  because  it's  poison!  The  couch, 
tables  and  chairs  are  safe  and  the  tree  is  home-plate.  You  can't 
touch  her  either;  she's  part  of  the  lake." 

Just  as  the  lights  blinked  on  and  off  they  popped  up  and 
down  over  the  arms  of  the  couch  and  chairs  and  she  sat  in  the 
lake.  Around  and  around  the  room  they  climbed.  Sometimes  they 
would  fall  into  the  lake,  but  they  never  became  wet.  Faster  they 
went,  laughing  and  bouncing  over  the  tables.  She  thought,  letting 
herself  smile,  "I  am  Little  Black  Sambo  and  they  are  going  to 
turn  into  butter."  She  laughed  a  little  when  she  saw  them  melting 
on  the  furniture. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  ran  too  hard  and  fell  into  home-plate. 
The  tree  collapsed  to  the  floor,  the  hot  dog  lights  blinking  on  and 
off  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Hushed,  the  children  stood 
in  the  lake  and  gaped  at  her.  She  saw  them  worried  and  little, 
their  pink  cheeks  pouting  with  their  mouths.  Suddenly  she  smiled 
again  and  said  they  must  hide  their  faces  in  their  hands  and  roll 
themselves  into  barnacles  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  This 
was  their  magic  and  that's  just  the  way  it  is. 

She  lifted  the  tree  and  shuffled  the  few  broken  decorations 
under  the  sheet.  How  funny  they  are,  how  exciting  and  fantastical 
she  thought;  just  like  their  tree.  It  stood  there  nicely,  non-descript, 
as  it  had  last  time,  would  next  time  —  an  object. 
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Love,  Water,  Absence 


I  sat  on  a  jagged  rock  and  looked  across 
The  sands  diseased  and  earthern  trees 
untwined 

And  saw 

Depthless,  timeless,  desire 
And  called  it  love 

I  reached  for  the  humming  sun  and  laughed 
As  she  kicked  her  sluggish  legs  and  teased 

the  foam 
And  remembered 
Unshed  tears,  the  beginning 
And  thought  of  love 

I  asked  the  gilded  idols  to  dance  and 
erase 

My  lime  shell  and  young  body  parched 
And  bring 

From  my  heart,  bubbling  music 
And  the  sweet  protection  of  love 

I  went  without  water  on  an  island 

long  forgotten 
Before  I  had  drunk  deep  and  now  I 

thirsted 
My  body  cried 
Of  a  lonely  protest  song 

Then  I  crawled  and  yearned  not  for 
water 

Day  and  night  I  dreamt  not  of  thirst 
But  the  taste  of  ripe  salt  tears 
I  became 

A  refuge  of  the  sand 

I  bid  to  the  moon  and  stars  for 
shelter 

Against  the  red  balloon  who  calls  me 
To  roll  with  it  and  kick  it 
They  laughed  at  fear 

Then  you  must  leave  me  to  the  sun 

and  the  sand 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  purest  taste 
I  shall  always  love 
water 

Lee  Haselton,  '66 
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